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Ki: many a year, the Bell seal has been 
the signpost of telephone service. A little 
while ago we got to thinking that such a 
well-known symbol deserved a slogan. 


We found six words that seem to sum up 
the story of the telephone and the telephone 
business . . . “Working Together to Bring 
People Together.” 

“Working ‘Together’ describes the spirit 
and co-operation of the telephone companies 
and the thousands of telephone men and 
women who help to provide the service. 


“To Bring People Together” describes the 
greatest use of the telephone. 

It is priceless in emergencies and indis- 
pensable in saving steps and time and getting 
things done. And one of its biggest values 


-is in helping people keep in touch with each 


other. 

Many a day is brightened just because 
someone reached for the telephone to ex- 
change news and good wishes and a friendly 
greeting. Isn't there someone you'd like to 
call right now? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B} 


TUNE IN “TELEPHONE TIME”... The TV program with John Nesbitt’s real life stories the whole family can enjoy together . . . 
Every Sunday over CBS .. . See your local newspaper for time and channel. 
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Professional Men Look at 
General Education 


By ALICE L. DEMENT 


Evaluation of Collegiate Training Ten Years after Graduation 


DUCATORS have assumed, 
have discovered, 


but college graduates have 
experienced the value of more or less 
emphasis upon general education. 
Educators have disagreed regarding 
the reasons for it, the nature of it, 
how far it should be carried, and 
whether it should precede or parallel 
special education. They have gener- 
ally stressed the function of contrib- 
uting to the individual’s life “as a 
responsible human being and citizen,’”! 
thinking in terms of the social good. 
Even where the benefit to the indi- 
vidual is considered, the emphasis 
is usually upon how he will be 
affected behaviorally. His general 
education as contrasted with his 
special education will cultivate in him 
a sense of values, clarify his thinking, 


‘Harvard University. Courses in General Edu- 
cation, p. 3. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press { cial — of Harvard 
University, Vol. LII, No. 19, July 29, 1955). 


assist him in understanding the world 
in which he lives and in appreciating 
the traditions of his civilization. 

A group of seventy successful young 
men in their early thirties, most of 
whom have experienced higher educa- 
tion both at the undergraduate and 
the graduate or professional levels, 
were asked to answer certain ques- 
tions both at the time of graduation 
and ten years later, giving their own 
evaluation of their undergraduate 
experience. The opinions dealt with 
here were volunteered largely in 
answer to the general question, 
“What changes in your undergraduate 
experience would have better prepared 
you for the demands of the last ten 
years?” 

The individuals studied were mem- 
bers of the Stanford University grad- 
uating class of 1942. A large per- 
centage of them had graduated with 
distinction or had been elected to Phi 
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Beta Kappa or both, since the top 
twenty-five men in the graduating 
class and thirty others with better 
than B averages were included. The 
top twenty-five came for personal 
interviews at the time of graduation. 
The rest were reached by question- 
naire, and the total group flled out 
questionnaires in 1952. All made 
some kind of response. 

In 1952, the majority of these men 
were thirty-one years of age, a few 
a little older and several younger, but 
none was over thirty-four nor younger 
than thirty. The range of annual 
earnings for most of them fell between 
$7,000 and $20,000. Furthermore, 
they had all successfully survived the 
Second World War and with very few 
exceptions had established homes and 
become parents. 

They had no criticism to make of 
their special education which had not 
only placed them in a position to 
compete with more than usual success 
in the professional or business world, 
but had enabled them to establish 
themselves substantially in home and 
community at this early age. The 
lacks they seem to feel recall the 
definitions of a “liberal education” 
advanced by Cardinal Newman, 
Ruskin, and others whose concern 
had to do with “the education of the 
gentleman.” Using more recent ter- 
minology and describing their reac- 
tions in another way, one might 
point out that their self-concepts 
demanded more of them in meeting 
their personal standards than profes- 
sional competence and worldly success 
could give. Ten per cent of the men 
thought their preparation had fallen 
short in making them educated men. 
Several others believed that a broader 
base for their professional training 
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might have given their work a deeper 
meaning, while still others evaluated 
their undergraduate experience in 
terms of adjustment (mentioning 
particularly a marriage course, psy- 
chology courses, and experience in 
college life) or as a contribution to 
personal effectiveness, stressing par- 
ticularly skills in communication. 


HESE respondents frequently 

pointed out or implied a distinc- 
tion between feeling professionally 
competent and feeling well educated. 
One of the most extensive statements 
was submitted by a young physician. 
He objected to an advisory system 
which specifies that a science major 
should be guided by science-oriented 
individuals. Being allowed to follow 
his natural inclination toward science, 
he believed, caused him to neglect 
his “education.” He thought that a 
good undergraduate experience should 
yield broad study in social, political, 
and artistic fields, and that courses in 
these areas would have been vastly 
more important to him than those 
in such subjects as invertebrate 
anatomy. “Most doctors are bores,” 
he stated, “their horizons limited to 
medicine.” Significantly, he con- 
cluded that a general undergraduate 
preparation is particularly important 
for the student who intends to devote 
graduate years to highly specialized 
work. “Although four years is too 
short a time to produce a_ well- 
educated or cultured man,” he wrote, 
“it can give an exposure which will 
provice background for individual 
initiative in the future.” Disclaiming 
vigorously that he would be one to 
decry specialization, he concluded, 
“the liberal arts are the foundation 
of an educated man.” 


PROFESSIONAL MEN 


This young man had been practicing 
internal medicine for two years, was 
an instructor in a medical school, 
had published a study in the Fournal 
of the American Medical Association, 
and was earning $9,000 annually. 

Another young physician who at 
the time of responding was District 
Director of Public Health for the 
Ponape District, East Caroline 
Islands, wrote as follows: 


I regret having been allowed to 
emphasize the scientific courses. I feel 
I am still technically trained but not 
educated. I am now in the process of 
being educated—reading books I . hould 
have read long ago. Courses I did not 
take which I would certainly take if I 
could do it over again would be: philos- 
ophy, music (study of symphonies, operas, 
basic music), economics, more literature, 
more history. 


Two other members of the medical 


profession made similar recommenda- 
tions, one a young orthopedic surgeon 
in private practice and instructor in 
orthopedics at a university school of 
medicine, the other a practicing physi- 
cian with annual earnings of $18,000. 


The former recommended “fewer 
science courses and more liberal-arts 
courses for medical students”; the 
other made a practically identical 
statement that he would like to see 
greater number of historical, 
literary, and philosophical courses 
offered pre-medical students, with 
less emphasis on the scientific.”” 
Several engineers made similar 
recommendations. A young research 
engineer for manufacturers of elec- 
tronic laboratory instruments, who 
was earning an annual salary of 
$11,000, regretted that he had missed 
so many of “the so-called ‘cultural’ 
courses.” He believed it would have 


been better had he been required to 


take more non-engineering courses at 
the university. 

Another engineering graduate be- 
lieved that “it is very necessary for 
a student to have as much information 
in fields outside his major as possible.” 
He also recommended that attention 
to development of personality traits 
should be increased. 

A mechanical-engineering graduate, 
who stated in his first report at time 
of graduation that he had always 
wanted to be an engineer, commented 
ten years later that he believed “more 
emphasis should be placed on a well- 
rounded course of study that might 
include many of the he practical 
subjects such as music appreciation, 
drama, political science, philosophy, 
literature, and the like.” 


S INSURANCE for those who 
may not pursue their original 
specialty, others recommended greater 
breadth of background. Besides per- 
sonal satisfaction to the professional 
man inherent in the feeling of being 
well educated as well as well trained, 
a broader base would provide other 
special advantages to the recipient 
of professional education. “I think 
there should be a greater attempt 
made to interest students in a broader 
and more intellectual undergraduate 
program, with more highly specialized 
courses reserved for graduate work,” 
wrote one engineering alumnus who 
had planned to go into petroleum 
engineering but after his service period 
had wound up an advertising copy 
writer, studying Italian and art and 
hoping eventually to become a free- 
lance writer. 
One man who had been named 
“Young Man of the Year” in a 
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western city five years after his 
graduation and who had been 
advanced to the vice-presidency of a 
transit system with an annual salary 
of $12,000 spoke out for broad pre- 
engineering requirements, pointing 
out that none of the top three men in 
his class were practicing engineers ten 
years later. 

A lawyer in the group believed that 
pre-legal preparation should be broad- 
ened and recommended specifically 
that it include “some type of anatomy 
course for pre-legal students and 
perhaps additional work in psychology 
and philosophy.” 

A young business executive wanted 
a course required for all men giving 
practical preparation for family living. 
Another felt that participation in 
classes of a nonspecialized nature 
provided the best basis for good social 
adjustment later on by expanding 
one’s understanding and sympathies 
and providing a basis for more 
diversified friendships. Another busi- 
nessman of outstanding success named 
“a good adjustment to society” as 
his chief gain from undergraduate 
experiences, “Any endeavor made 
by the university to bring the student 
into a good adjustment with society 
comes first,” he wrote. ‘‘Then the 
actual and factual specialized studies 
will naturally expose the student to 
the infinite information to be found 
in libraries whenever needed.” 

Some submitted more conventional 
statements concerning the benefits 
deriving from emphasis on general 
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education. Courses singled out for 
special mention as contributing most 
to the personal effectiveness of pro- 
fessional men included public speak- 
ing, debating, and English composi- 
tion. A consulting radio engineer, 
whose annual earnings for the past 
six years had averaged $14,000, gave 
public speaking and fraternity life 
credit for his greatest gains from 
the undergraduate experience. The 
branch manager for a large paper 
company mentioned public speaking 
and debating courses as his major 
business asset, together with experi- 
ence in social relationships. 


HUS the student’s-eye view in 

retrospect shows the strengths 
and the deficiencies in the under- 
graduate education experienced in a 
western university where pre-profes- 
sional preparation is emphasized. It 
might be pointed out that an unusu- 
ally high degree of practical success 
achieved at an early age freed these 
men to focus attention on the imprac- 
tical, for their professional and busi- 
ness attainments bespoke the ade- 
quacy of their specialized training. 
Yet it is significant how many of them 
thought they would gladly exchange 
some parts of their special education 
in favor of a richer general back- 
ground—one that would enable them 
to feel that they were educated men 
as well as successful specialists. The 
question these men raise for educators 
is, Are we neglecting the education 
of the gentleman? _[Vol. XXVII, No. 8] 


Adult Education in the University 


By KENNETH D. BENNE! 


A “ Primitive” Look at the University System 


E réle in which I am 
approaching the American 
university is that of a 
participant-observer. You may think 
of me as a member of a primitive 
culture who has been extensively 
studied and restudied by anthropolo- 
gists from American universities. 


Having acquired their techniques and 
some at least of their jargon, I have 
come to America to study the uni- 
versity, home bailiwick of most 
cultural anthropologists, sympathet- 
ically yet detachedly, as a social 


system. 

The American university, as a 
social system, is a complexly organ- 
ized activity, which is set off by more 
or less clear-cut boundaries from 
other social systems in the society. 
The most consistent central concern 
of people in this social system is to 
achieve, maintain, and extend a more 
than normal accuracy and refinement 
of statement and symbolic formula- 
tion. This concern may focus on any 
of several special aspects of culture 
and experience. 

The serious student of a social 
system examines the intake and out- 
put of its populations. As I observe 


When Mr. Benne was adapting the address 
which he gave before the Fourth Leadershi 
Conference for use as a magazine article, it fell 
conveniently into two parts. The second part 
under the subtitle “The Réle of Adult Education 
in University Affairs” will be published in the 
Jourwat for December. 


the university, there is a relatively 
small resident population, particularly 
dedicated to its central preoccupation 
with accurate statements and refined 
symbolic formulations. There are 
three sizable migrant populations 
which move into and out of the 
university. The largest one of them 
is made up of young people, late 
adolescents, who spend a good share 
of their time, their waking hours at 
least, in contact with members of the 
resident population. The residents 
always regard the members of this 
group with more or less suspicion and 
distrust, because they represent “‘for- 
eign” social systems and alien stand- 
ards that are intruding upon the 
“purity” of university life. Yet the 
residents make some large part of 
their living by trying to communicate 
to these young migrants respect for 
the accurate and refined use of vari- 
ous symbolic mediums. In industrial 
organizations, an elaborate informal 
organization of workers usually indi- 
cates resistance to management in- 
fluence. The extremely intricate and 
complex informal organizations of 
undergraduates at American univer- 
sities also indicate, I believe, some 
degree of successful resistance against 
faculty influence upon their ways of 
expression and thought. 

The second group of migrants is a 
smaller population of devotees to the 
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ways of university life. These are 
people who were successfully “‘encul- 
turated” (contaminated or purified, 
according to the point of view) as 
undergraduates and who now aspire 
to join the university. They are 
usually called graduate students. 
Over a period of time, they become 
more and more indistinguishable in 
their ways of valuing, thinking, and 
talking hens the resident population, 
at least from that segment of it which 
they are cultivating in a major way. 
The attitude of the residents toward 
these migrants is commonly quite 
different from the attitude toward 
most undergraduates. The residents 


give them some willing attention; 
they are even willing to exploit them 
in terms of their own research and 
publications! Ultimately, some of 
these graduate students come to 
replace or augment the resident popu- 


lation in this or other universities. 
Since it is quite understandable that 
the resident population is concerned 
with the maintenance of their own 
social system, the university, it is 
little wonder that the graduate stu- 
dents receive special and sometimes 
almost affectionate attention from 
the residents. 

The third migrant population, like 
the first one, is threatening to the 
residents—as a matter of fact, even 
more so. This third group is made 
up of adults who have established 
themselves in other social systems. 
They come seeking much more spe- 
cific help than do the captive adoles- 
cents, who are established nowhere 
in particular. They insist on putting 
their own questions rather than de- 
pending on the resident to put the 
questions for them. The adults come 
in bearing the badges and symbols 
of other social systems. Sometimes 
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they come from social systems that, 
in the larger community, have higher 
prestige than that of the university. 
It is hardly surprising that they 
should be something of a continuing 
threat to the resident population. 
Few of this group aspire to become 
residents in the university. They 
usually bring fairly clear concerns 
with them—concerns which are per- 
sonal, civic, or organizational. They 
want to draw selectively upon univer- 
sity resources, not typically organized 
for such a purpose, in understanding 
and meeting these extra-university 
concerns. 

Sometimes groups and organiza- 
tions of these intruders will actually 
import more or less established mem- 
bers of the resident population into 
their own extramural meetings and 
conclaves. Here the threat of con- 
tamination and disloyalty to univer- 
sity standards is even greater than in 
adult work on the campus. The 
ritual defenses against contamination 
must be even stronger, if such a 
university person is successfully to 
resist temptation to disloyalty. Read- 
ing lists may be longer and examina- 
tions more difficult in extramural 
work for credit. The resident is 
tempted to overinsist on his univer- 
sity identification, sometimes to the 
point of noncommunication. 


O UNDERSTAND the resident 

population of the university, we 
must look more closely at its general 
preoccupation with achieving, extend- 
ing, and maintaining accuracy and 
refinement of statements and sym- 
bolic formulations. In doing so, I 
should like to draw upon Francis 
Bacon’s entomological categorization 
of seekers after knowledge. I shall 
make two changes in his classification: 
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First, I shall add the wasp to his 
categories of bees, ants, and spiders. 
Second, I shall try to use the terms 
without his invidious devaluation of 
some of them. Bacon, convinced 
that his method, his novum organum, 
could solve all problems of knowl- 
edge, looked down upon the spiders 
and the ants, believing that the bees 
alone used and understood his “‘ex- 
perimental” method. And, in his 
revolt against medieval scholasticism, 
Bacon was especially incensed against 
spider knowledge. I, on the con- 
trary, see a functional part for each 
kind of knowledge seeking within the 
broad processes of formulating war- 
ranted statements. 

In the university, then, you will 
find ants. Here I refer to those 
practicing the arts of preservative 
and cumulative scholarship, the arts 
of the archivist and museum curator. 


They patiently assemble bits of knowl- 
edge and lore with no clear eye to 
what they are attempting to prove 


or disprove. Often as scholars col- 
lect painstaking descriptions of any 
number of things and place these 
together, they or others will see 
relationships and generalizations that 
could not otherwise have been seen. 
And some of these relationships, as 
they are formulated and tested fur- 
ther, become knowledge. So I think 
the ant functions of the university 
are very important, though the ants 
seldom win Nobel prizes for their 
work. 

The wasp functions are critical 
functions, tendentious attacks upon 
false and pretentious claims to knowl- 
edge. Perhaps most often the uni- 
versity wasp stings other members 
of the resident population, particu- 
larly those frorn other universities. 
But the stinger may be directed 


against outsiders as well, including 
university administrators. The wasps 
make no honey, accumulate no de- 
scriptive bits, and spin no webs of 
theory. Yet their function is, I 
believe, important. It can be mis- 
directed. Sometimes it mistakes the 
novel and the creative for the second 
and third rate. But, all in all, the 
wasps serve an important function 
in maintaining hygienic standards 
within the symbolic life of the uni- 
versity and sometimes of the larger 
society. 

The spiders of the university are 
engaged in weaving speculations—cre- 
ative, synthetic formulations. They 
draw heavily upon their inner re- 
sources of fantasy and symbolism and 
are sometimes lax in meeting public 
and “objective” standards of rigor 
in their work. They add to the 
meaning of what is known and what 
is not yet known, even though they 
may frequently formulate meanings 
which will never be known. Accord- 
ing to my observations, the spiders 
have recently had a hard time in the 
university—in general, the posture 
of critic is more comfortable to 
maintain in university circles. Par- 
ticularly in philosophy the wasps 
have sometimes driven the spiders 
underground. This leads to a func- 
tional imbalance, in my opinion (and 
here I may be close to a value judg- 
ment). I have noticed that the 
university is more and more assum- 
ing responsibility for the patronage 
of musical composers and other crea- 
tive artists. This may help to bring 
the spider function back into repute 
within the university, in the sense 
of giving prestige to creative rather 
than only to critical work. But 
there is always the other possibility, 
that the arts, as their patronage 
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shifts to the university, will tend to 
become more pedantic and less spi- 
dery than perhaps the arts should be. 

The bee function is in a sense the 
research function, though “‘research”’ 
is sometimes applied to ant functions 
as well. The bees draw from the 
speculations of the spiders, warily 
avoid the pitfalls pointed out by the 
wasps, and abstract relationships from 
the descriptions accumulated by the 
ants. But the bee goes beyond these 
derivative functions and designs ways 
to put his generalizations to various 
public tests in action and experience. 
Out of the bee functions come state- 
ments which are perhaps most de- 
pendable for generalization within 
the university or from the university 
to the outside. 

These, then, are the functions, all 
of them potentially important, within 
the knowledge-seeking processes of 
the university. 


HO controls the social system 

of the university? As I have 
interviewed members of the migrant 
populations and the resident popula- 
tion with this question, nearly all of 
the migrants and some of the residents 
point to the front office. As one ex- 
amines the front office, with its presi- 
dent and its network of vice-presidents, 
deans, deanlets, and directors, one finds 
some interesting differences within 
this population. There is a difference 
in language—much more rhetorical 
eloquence in extramural statements 
is allowed (or required) than in the 
statements of the regular resident 
population. Also one finds an em- 
phasis in internal communications 
upon the language of cost accounting 
and management—even more at times 
than in the language of faculty mem- 
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bers in departments of accounting 
and management. 

The population of the front office 
seeks public contact and intercourse, 
where the tendency of the resident 
population is to minimize or avoid 
such contact and intercourse. In 
public statements, members of the 
front office tend to minimize differ- 
ences between the social system of 
the university and other social sys- 
tems in the society. An attempt is 
made to convince outsiders that the 
people in the university are much 
like everyone else—regular fellows, 
as it were. The only exception to 
this rule seems to be when the front 
office uses particularly recondite, 
scholarly achievements of some resi- 
dent for purposes of mystification of 
the public. Here the awful dif- 
ferences between the university and 
the rest of the society may be 
emphasized. 

An important part of these varia- 
tions stems from the differences in 
functions of front-office personnel 
and those of persons on the academic 
faculty. The front office must deal 
with a lay board and with the seg- 
ments of community interest which 
board members “represent.” They 
must cultivate influential and affluent 
segments of the community in main- 
taining the economic position of the 
university. They must assure the 
general public that the university is 
morally and politically “sound” and 
“constructive.” These functions are 
bound to modify the language they 
employ away from the academic 
norm. 

I have noticed that the front office 
uses nearly all of the devices available 
to management in industrial organi- 
zations in attempts to control the 
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resident population—budgetary re- 
views, cost-accounting procedures, 
salary threats and promises. But I 
also have noticed more ingenious 
ways of resisting arbitrary control by 
the front office on the part of the 
resident populations than I have 
ever observed in industrial and mili- 
tary organizations. And these ways 
of resistance are in some cases insti- 
tutionalized—as in norms of academic 
freedom—and in others ad hoc and 
informal. 

So perhaps all this helps to explain 
the apparently contradictory results 
of my interviews with front-office 

people concerning the control of the 
university system. Here the modal 
answer is that they really do not 
know who runs the internal affairs 
of the university. 


NOTHER question which helps 


in our understanding of a social 
system is, What are its central and 
peripheral regions? Centrality in the 
university system can be measured in 
two related ways. First, where is the 
maximum resistance to the norms 
and influences of other social systems? 
Second, where is the strongest moti- 
vation toward the maintenance of the 
social system and its purposes of 
symbolic hygiene? By both these 
standards, the central region of the 
university is in the departments of 
the college of arts and sciences and 
of the graduate school. The more 
peripheral regions of the university 
are occupied by the professional 
schools and those in extension activi- 
ties of various kinds. 

If you examine more closely the 
social organization of the depart- 
ments of arts and sciences, you will 
find that the stronger reference groups 
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of their members are typically made 
up of other university people—the 
learned societies. Even their out- 
side associations thus tend to bolster 
the maintenance of the university sys- 
tem. Members of these departments 
probably need the university to give 
them and their graduate students a 
social réle and a job. A professor of 
Greek finds very little chance for 
employment outside a_ university. 
This condition generates not wom 
economic motivations to maintain 
the university system. Its mainte- 
nance is needed to perpetuate a social 
réle which is for them a dedicated 
vocation. 

Persons in the peripheral parts of 
the university are brought by the 
very nature of their studies and their 
work into contact with segments of 
the outside society. Schools of theol- 
ogy must deal with churches; schools 
of education with public schools; 
divisions of extension and evening 
colleges with all manners of men and 
institutions. They must respond 
somehow to the outside problems, 
concerns, demands, and pressures of 
the clientéle which they are trying to 
educate. Typically, members of the 
periphery belong to reference groups 
which are made up of a majority of 
non-university, a minority of univer- 
sity people. Most of them could 
find jobs elsewhere in case the uni- 
versity disappeared, and most of 
their students hold or are seeking 
jobs which are outside the university 
system. 

It is not surprising that there is 
tension between the central and 
peripheral regions of the university. 
With the front office fluctuating in 
its identification between the central! 
and peripheral parts of the univer- 
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sity, tension often breaks into open 
conflict. This tension is an inescap- 
able fact. In my judgment, from 
the standpoint of the health and 
productivity of the university, it is 
also a good thing. The art of uni- 
versity administration at its best is 
to use this tension and conflict 
creatively. 

The virtue of the university center 
is to maintain precise, accurate, suf- 
ficiently qualified statements and gen- 
eralizations about any number of 
things. The center maintains tenta- 
tiveness with respect to matters of 
knowledge where tentativeness is 
needed and attacks with vigor knowl- 
edge claims which incorporate insuf- 
ficient intellectual rigor. A university 
could not be a university without 
these virtues. 

The periphery of the university has 
its virtues too. Typically, it is closer 
to the interests, concerns, and the 
maintenance and growth require- 
ments of other parts of the society 
than the center is. Members of the 
periphery cannot dispense with the 
category of social importance; they 
must use the categories of urgency 
and emergency in making their judg- 
ments about emphases in teaching 
and in research. In a sense they 
must bring the wider society to the 
university—they must mediate be- 
tween this wider society and the 
center of the university. 

The sins of the center, if there were 
only a center, have been described by 
A. N. Whitehead in his brilliant 
essay, “Harvard: the Future,” pub- 
lished in 1936.2 If there were only 
a center to the university—scholar- 
ship would tend to become trivial, 
unimportant, but, oh, so refined. In 


* Atlantic Monthly, (September, 1936), pp. 260-70. 
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such a situation Byzantine learning 
takes over. Students are brought 
up with the notion, so far as the 
university is concerned, that rats 
occur a tame and in cages, never 
in barns or docks; that chemicals 
occur only in bottles on shelves in 
chemically pure state, never in rocks 
and ores and smelters; that poets are to 
be found only on library shelves, 
never in garrets and bars and 
bohemias. The center needs the pe- 
riphery to save the university from 
social and moral trivialization. 

The sins of the periphery, on the 
other hand, were the periphery to 
take over the university, are equally 
real. Under the pressure of practical 
urgency and emergency, the peripher 
would tend to replace logic with 
rhetoric, rigorously tested statements 
with wish fulfillments, critical caution 
with fulsome moral edification. 


There is a tendency for people who 
live at the periphery of the univer- 


sity to endorse ideas because they 
meet the “felt needs” of a profession 
or a public without submitting them 
to the intellectual and empirical 
testing which sound ideas require. 
The periphery needs the center to 
save the university from intellectual 
barbarization. 

The art of creative university 
administration is to use the con- 
flict and tension between the center 
and periphery so that the university 
can at once keep alive to categories 
of social importance and urgency 
and maintain standards of intellectual 
rigor, can cultivate the hygiene of 
symbolism and communication, with- 
out which the intellectual life of the 
university becomes flabby, rhetorical 
without logic, normal rather than 
normative. [Vol. XXVII, No. 8] 
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Teachers’ Colleges Can Select and 
Hold Superior Students 


By BEN D. WOOD ano ROBERT D. NORTH 


Results of a Recent Study Corroborate Findings of Fifteen Years Ago 


ORE than ever before, our 
M educational system is in the 

limelight. The combined 
forces of television, radio, newspapers, 
and magazines are stressing the vital 
functions that education must serve 
if democracy is to win the cold war 
and maintain leadership in the atomic 
age. The 1955 White House Con- 
ference on Education brought to the 
attention of the public the pressing 
problems arising from soaring enroll- 
ments, inadequate school facilities, and 
the critical shortage of teachers. 
The Ford Foundation’s magnificent 
contribution of more than $200,000,000 
to America’s privately supported col- 
leges and universities to help them 
raise faculty salaries has dramatically 
emphasized the economic plight of 
the teaching profession. 

These national developments have 
made the public vividly aware that 
there is an urgent need for a more 
abundant supply of qualified teachers, 
and that this need cannot be satis- 
factorily met by opening the doors 
of the teaching profession to all 
comers. Professional standards must 
be raised if education is to attain its 
objectives. We must secure and keep 
in service teachers who are capable 
of stimulating the minds of our most 
gifted children. The necessary per- 


‘required a degree for 


sonnel can be attracted only if the 
teaching profession is successful in 
increasing its prestige and raising 
salaries to the level where it will be 
able to compete on even terms with 
other professions. 

Fortunately, there is evidence that 
the standards of the teaching pro- 
fession are rising, with a resulting 
increase in the supply and quality of 
teaching service. T. M. Stinnett points 
out that in 1946 only fifteen states 
beginning 
elementary-school teachers, while in 
1955 this requirement was enforced 
in thirty-one states. He also reports 
that the number of elementary-school 
teachers with a college degree has 
more than tripled since 1948, and 
that in 1954-55, the increase in 
teacher-education enrollments led 
those of all other areas in the senior 
college.' 

This heartening information, how- 
ever, leaves unanswered the funda- 
mental question: What is the caliber 
of the students who are now preparing 
to enter the teaching profession? 
There are signs that the quality has 
improved considerably when com- 
pared with that reported by the 
Pennsylvania study, which had its 
inception in 1928. The investigation 


INEA Journal, XLIV (Dec., 1955), pp. 541-42. 
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revealed that the average achieve- 
ment-test scores of prospective teach- 
ers who were about to graduate from 
college ranked below those of all 
other curriculum groups, except those 
in the business, art, agricultural, and 
secretarial areas.* 

Traxler in 1946 compared the 
average test records of Freshmen in 
junior colleges, teachers’ colleges, and 
other four-year colleges (mostly liberal 
arts) from 1935 to 1944. He found 
that the average scores on the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination in the teachers’ 
colleges were consistently lower than 
those in the other four-year colleges, 
and that, except for the year 1943, 
they were close to the averages in 
the junior colleges.’ 

In 1954, teachers’ colleges still 
ranked below the other four-year 
colleges in average score on the 
American Council test, but they 
surpassed the junior colleges. Accord- 
ing to the 1954 test results, the 
median Freshman in the teachers’ 
colleges ranked below 56 per cent 
of the Freshmen in the other four- 
_ colleges in scholastic ability. 

us, while teachers’ colleges as a 
group apparently were competing 
more favorably with junior: colleges 
than they had, they continued to 
lag somewhat behind other four-year 
colleges in attracting able students.‘ 

About fifteen years ago, Wood and 
Pedersen demonstrated that certain 
teachers’ colleges were making eftec- 


*Learned, W. S., Wort B.D. The Student 
and His Knowledge. New York: Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, 1938, pp. 38 cwoe Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teachi ulletin 29). 

*Traxler, Arthur E. “Are Students in Teachers 
Colleges Greatly Inferior in Ability?” School and 
Society, LXVI (February 16, 1946), pp. 105-107. 

ouncil on Education. Psycholo a 
‘or College Freshmen: Norms Bu 
J.: Cooperative Test Division, aon 
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tive use of selective admission pro- 
cedures in their efforts to attract 
high-caliber students to the teaching 
profession. The results of achieve- 
ment tests administered at the sopho- 
more level indicated that the students 
in those particular teachers’ colleges 
were, on the average, superior to the 
students in many teachers’ and liberal- 
arts colleges that participated in the 
1940 National College Sophomore 
Testing Program.* 

That study was conducted at a 
time when there was no critical 
shortage of teachers, and when 
teacher-education institutions could 
readily justify the rejection of inferior 
and marginal applicants. What has 
happened to the high academic 
standards of these teachers’ colleges 
during this postwar period? Have 
these institutions been successful in 
continuing to select and hold superior 
students? 


ANSWER these questions, the 
seventeen teachers’ colleges that 


. co-operated in the earlier study were 


invited to participate in this follow-up 
study. Sixteen of the colleges reported 
that they were still using selective 
admission procedures, and that they 
would participate in the 1955 National 
College Sophomore Testing Program 
to provide the necessary test data. 
At the end of the testing program, the 
Educational Testing Service, the pro- 
gram sponsor, made the test results 
available to the writers. The partici- 
pating institutions were designated 
only by code numbers and classifica- 
tions on the report sheets, so that the 
results could not be associated with 


*Wood, Ben D., and Pedersen, Ruth A. “Results 
of Selective Admission in Teachers Colleges, 
Teacher Education Journal, V1 (June, 1941), 
Pp. 15. 
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the names of the individual colleges. 
The sixteen teachers’ colleges that 
use selective admission procedures 
and co-operated in this study, as well 
as in the earlier one, are as follows: 
Chicago Teachers Coll 
New Haven State Teac aa College 
New Jersey State Teachers Colleges 
ontclair 
Trenton 
New York State Colleges for 
Teachers 
Albany 
Buffalo 
New York State University Teach- 
ers Colleges 
Cortland 
Fredonia 
Geneseo 
Oneonta 


Oswego 

Rhode Island College of Education 

State Teachers College (Worcester, 
Massachusetts) 

Teachers College of Connecticut 
(New Britain) 

Temple University 

Wilson Teachers College (Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

Since the 1955 sophomore testing 
program was considerably larger than 
that of 1940, results from a greater 
number of colleges were available for 
purposes of comparison—193 colleges 
participated in 1955; 117 colleges in 
1940. Of these totals, thirty-three 
institutions were in the classification 
“other teachers’ colleges” in 1955, 
while only eleven were so designated 
in 1940.6 Since participation in the 
sophomore testing program is, and 
always has been, entirely voluntary, 
the sampling of colleges cannot be 
assumed to be representative of the 
various types of institutions or of 
the nation’s colleges as a whole. It 


*A complete list of colleges participating in the 
1955 testing program will be oad in the Final 
Report on the 1955 National College So petenees 
Testing Program (Princeton, New Jersey: Coopera- 
tive Test Division, Educational Testing Service). 
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should also be noted that the other 
colleges with which the co-operating 
teachers’ colleges are compared in 
this study are not necessarily non- 
selective in their admission procedures. 
No information on this was gathered. 
Each of the colleges whose test 
results were used in this study admin- 
istered all three tests in the basic 
battery of the 1955 National College 
Sophomore Testing Program. These 
tests were essentially similar to those 
used in the 1940 program, and are 
described briefly as follows: 


Cooperative English Test, Form T, con- 
sisting of three subtests designed to 
measure the level of achievement of 
college students in the expression and 
comprehension of the English language. 
Areas covered by the subtests are 
Mechanics of Expression, involving 
grammatical usage, punctuation, capi- 
talization, and spelling; Effectiveness 
of Expression, including sentence 
structure and style, verbal skill, and 
organization; and Reading Compre- 
hension, as reflected in recognition 
vocabulary, speed of comprehension, 
and level of comprehension. 

Cooperative General Culture Test, Form B, 
a comprehensive examination that 
evaluates the student’s general back- 
ground and understanding in the fields 
of social studies, literature, science, 
mathematics, and fine arts. 

Cooperative Contemporary Affairs Test for 
College Students, Form 1955, affording 
an appraisal of the student’s familiarity 
with world developments. The items 
are based on current or recent events 
in public affairs, science and medicine, 
and literature and arts. 


HE distributions of the per- 
centile ranks corresponding to 
the average scores of the colleges on 
each of the three tests were tabulated 
for the years 1940 and 1965, respec- 
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tively. To facilitate comparisons, 
separate distributions were used for 
the following general classifications 
of institutions: co-operating teachers’ 
colleges, other teachers’ colleges, 
liberal-arts colleges, and junior 
colleges.’ In both 1940 and 1966, 
only one of the co-operating 
teachers’ colleges fell below the 
national median in average score on 
either the English test or the Con- 
temporary Affairs test. All of the 
co-operating teachers’ colleges ranked 
above the national median on the 
General Culture test in 1940, and 
all except two of these colleges were 
above average on this test in 1955. 

In the 1955 program, the average 
scores of twelve (36 per cent) of the 
other teachers’ colleges fell below the 
national median on the English and 
General Culture tests, and thirteen 
(39 per cent) were in the lower half 
of the distribution on the Con- 
temporary Affairs test. These results 
are more favorable than those of the 
1949 program, in which half or more 
of the other teachers’ colleges had 
average scores below the national 
~ median on each of the three tests. 
Still, the proportion of these other 
teachers’ colleges ranking below the 
national norm in 1955 is considerably 
larger than that of the co-operating 
teachers’ colleges. 

One of the marked differences 
between the 1940 and 1955 test 
results is that none of the average 
scores of any of the teachers’ colleges 
was lower than the 16th percentile 
(one standard deviation below the 
mean) in 1940, while four, or 12 per 


The tables for 1940 and 1955 are too long to 
be inserted . Any reader wishing to examine 
them may obtain copies by writing to Robert D. 
North, istant Director, Educational Records 
Bureau, 21 Audubon Avenue, New York 32. 
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cent, of the average scores of the 
other teachers’ colleges on each of the 
three tests were as low as this in 
1955. However, it is not possible to 
determine from the data on hand 
whether these low scores signify that 
there has been a decline in the 
ability level of the student groups 
in some of the teachers’ colleges, or 
whether they reflect changes in the 
composition of the group of teachers’ 
colleges participating in the National 
College Sophomore Testing Program. 


TABLE I 


Percentite Ranks Corresponpinc TO THE 
Averace Scores or THe ComBinepD SopHomore 
Groups 1s Eacu or Four Carecories or 
ParticipaTeD IN THE 
1955 CoL_Leoe SopHomore 
Testino Procram 


Peacentice Rawk or Avenace 
Test Scone 


Contem- 
al porary 
faire 


(s) 


57 
38 


| 48 


1,666 54 


The distributions of percentile ranks 
of the average scores of the co- 
operating teachers’ colleges compare 
very favorably with those of the 
110 liberal-arts colleges that partici- 


pated in the 1955 program. In con- 
trast with the one or two co-operating 
teachers’ colleges whose average 
scores fell slightly below the national 
median, the number of liberal-arts 
colleges ranking this low was twenty- 
nine (26 per cent) on the English 
test, forty-eight (44 per cent) on the 


Number 
CLassiricaTion 
Srupents 
a (2) (3) 
Co-operating 
teachers’ 
colleges....| 3,433] 59 60 
| 
co “mee 400 1 8 
colleges. . . 
Junior 
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General Culture test, and fifty-one 
(46 per cent) on the Contemporary 
Affairs test. On each of the three 
tests, 7 per cent of the participating 
liberal-arts colleges had average scores 
that correspond to percentile ranks 
below 16. 

The percentile ranks corresponding 
to the average scores of the combined 
sophomore groups in each of the four 
categories of colleges in 1955 are given 
in Table I, and are represented 
GENERAL CONTEMPORARY 


Fig. 1. Percentile ranks corresponding to the 
average scores of the combined sophomore groups 
in each of four categories of that partici- 
pos in the 1955 College esting 


in Figure 1. The superi- 
ority of the students, as a group, in 
the co-operating teachers’ colleges, as 
compared with those in the other 
teachers’ colleges, is clearly evident 
in these data. In average scores on 
the three achievement tests, the 
Sophomores in the co-operating 
teachers’ colleges rank above approxi- 
mately three-fifths of the national 
norm group, while the Sophomores in 
the other teachers’ colleges have 
average scores that exceed just about 
two-fifths of the norm group distribu- 


| 
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tions. On all three tests, the average 
scores of the Sophomores in the junior 
and liberal-arts colleges are below 
those of the Sophomores in the co- 
operating teachers’ colleges, but above 
those of the Sophomores in the other 
teachers’ colleges. 


ILE it is instructive to com- 
pare the colleges in terms of 
their average achievement-test scores, 
it is also worth while to consider the 
range and variability of the scores 
within the individual institutions. 
For this purpose, three colleges from 
each of the two groups of teachers’ 
colleges were selected. These were 
the ones that ranked at the top, 
middle, and bottom of their respective 
groups in terms of average rank on 
the three tests in 1955. The distribu- 
tions of test scores within these six 
teachers’ colleges are represented 
graphically in Figure 2 in such a way 
that the highest and lowest scores 
and the roth, 16th, soth, 84th, and 
goth percentile points for each of the 
institutions may be compared with 
the national percentiles. 

It will be seen from Figure 2 that 
about one-half of the students in the 
top-ranking co-operating teachers’ 
college rank above the 84th percentile 
on the national norms (one standard 
deviation above the mean) on the 
General Culture test, and a sizable 
proportion in this college also ranks 
above the 84th percentile on the 
other two tests. The proportion of 
students with superior test scores in 
the top-ranking institution in the 
group of other teachers’ colleges is 
also favorable, although not so much 
so as in the case of the top-ranking 
co-operating teachers’ college. The 
distributions of scores of the middle- 
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ranking institutions in both groups, 1955 National College Sophomore 
and of the lowest-ranking college in Testing Program. On the other hand, 
the co-operating teachers’ college the average scores of the total sopho- 
group do not differ greatly from the more group in the other teachers’ 
norms of the national distributions. colleges that took part in the national 
In marked contrast, more than go per testing program in 1955 were notice- 
cent of the Sophomores in the lowest- ably below those of the Sophomores 
ranking college in the group of other in both the liberal-arts and junior 
teachers’ colleges fall below the 16th colleges that participated in the 
percentile on the national norm on _ program. 
all three of the tests. There is no evidence that the 
This analysis of achievement-test various types of colleges are ade- 
data from the 1940 and 1955 National quately represented in the sophomore 
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Fig. 2. Variability of achievement-test scores in six teachers’ colleges that participated in the 1955 
College Sophomore Testing Program.* 


Colleges and ae other teachers’ colleges parcipating i the Sophomore Program: 
The short crossline near the middle of each bar represents the median score of the college, and this 
wide portion of the bar covers the range of the middle half of its distribution. The narrower parts extend 
to the 16th and 84th percentiles in each college. The vertical lines terminate at the roth and goth 
percentiles. The crosses mark the lowest and highest percentiles in each college. 
College Sophomore Testing Programs testing program, and, hence, no infer- 
clearly shows that certain teachers’ ence should be drawn about the 
colleges that have been using selective superiority or inferiority of students 
admission procedures during this in teachers’ colleges in general as 
fifteen-year period have been success- compared with the students in other 
ful in maintaining their high stand- types of colleges. However, the 
ards. The total group of Sophomores _ sixteen co-operating teachers’ colleges 
in the sixteen co-operating teachers’ do stand up well in achievement-test 
colleges had average scores on the performance in comparison with the 
English, General Culture, and Con- 193 colleges participating in the test- 
temporary Affairs tests that were ing program. 
well above the averages for liberal- | The sixteen co-operating teachers’ 
arts colleges that participated in the colleges are selecting the best available 
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candidates through the use of admis- 
sion criteria, such as high-school 
grades, rank in class, scores on 
aptitude and achievement tests, per- 
sonality ratings, speech and diction, 
and health records. Intensive efforts 
are made to increase the supply of 
qualified applicants through selective 
recruiting. The recruitment program 
of one of the colleges has been 
described in some detail in a recent 
publication. In this college the 
recruitment program is designed to 
attract the attention of secondary- 
school pupils, school personnel, and 
parents. Personal correspondence, 
bulletins, and other printed materials 
are sent to all qualified prospective 
candidates. Staff members visit 
schools throughout the state, and 
campus tours for high-school Juniors 
and Seniors are arranged. The co- 
operation of alumni, students, teach- 
ers, and principals is actively solicited 
in helping to attract outstanding 
students to the college. This year- 
round recruitment program has 
enabled the college to operate at full 
capacity while accepting only about 
half of its applicants. Its prestige 
has reached such a level that it is now 
drawing about ten per cent of the 
high-school valedictorians in the 
state.* 


T IS not possible to say how much 
of the success in attracting superior 
students is attributable to each of 
several factors—high admission stand- 
ards, active recruitment, good teach- 


ing staffs, attractive dormitory 
facilities, scholarship awards, prestige 
and salary levels of the teaching 


‘Adamson, Walter. “Fourteen Points on 
Recruitment for Teacher Education,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XL (December, 
1954), PP- 473-80. 
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profession in the state, and the supply 
of qualified applicants. Likely a com- 
bination of all of them has helped the 
colleges. However, the prestige level 
of some of the sixteen colleges was 
_ low several decades ago, and 
the rise in prestige has taken place 
gradually but steadily during the 
subsequent years in which selective 
admission policies have been con- 
scientiously adopted and courageously 
enforced. 

The movement to improve the 
standards of the teaching profession 
is certainly not confined to any small 
group of colleges, and the sixteen 
institutions toward which attention 
has been directed in this article are 
intended to serve only as examples. 
Much valuable information about 
current admissions and retention prac- 
tices in teacher-education programs 
at the undergraduate level is being 
gathered by Ruth A. Stout in a 
questionnaire survey which has drawn 
responses from 785 institutions, or 
approximately g1 per cent of all 
four-year institutions preparing teach- 
ers in the United States and the 
territories. In presenting a prelimi- 
nary report of some of the findings 
she reported as follows: 

The brief opinionnaire appended to the 
questionnaire reveals a_ solidarity in 
belief, if not in practice, which is hearten- 
ing. Ejighty-three per cent of the 
respondents believe there should be 
selective admission to teacher education, 
More than eighty-eight per cent think a 
workable program for periodic review of 
students can be set up and maintained, 
many institutions indicating they are 
already operating effective programs.’ 


Plain Facts about Admissions,” American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education: 
Eighth Yearbook. Oneonta, New York: American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1955, 157. 
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Actual practice of selective admis- 
sions is much less consistent, though, 
according to the results of Miss 
Stout’s survey. Approximately 50 
per cent of the responding institutions 
permit a student to enter the teacher- 
education program if he has been 
admitted to the institution, and less 
than 10 per cent of the colleges have 
general admission requirements of 
graduation in the top third or better 
of the high-school class. 

It is hoped that the paths blazed 
by teachers’ colleges such as the 
sixteen that co-operated in this study 
will help others to shorten the distance 
between their convictions and prac- 
tices. Only through the combined 
efforts of all teacher-education institu- 
tions, with judicious application of 
selective recruitment, selective admis- 
sions, and periodic screening pro- 
cedures, will the standards of the 

rofession be raised to the optimum 
evel. 

Concurrently, talented members of 
the younger generation must be given 
assurance that services in education 
are as highly valued as those in other 
professions. Widespread distribution 
of the Ruml and Tickton bulletin is 
helping to make the public aware of 
this need. As these authors so suc- 
cinctly state: “Adequate compensa- 
tion is not a bribe nor is it a cure; it 
is simply an assurance that intellectual 
leadership maintains a balanced eco- 
nomicstatus with its contemporaries.” 


S A follow-up of a study re- 
ported in 1941, the achievement- 

test results of certain colleges that 
practiced selective admission were 
“Rumi, B., and Tickton, Sidney G. Teaching 
Salaries Then and Now. New York: Fund for the 


Advancement of Education, 1955, p. 25. (Bulletin 
No, 1). 
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compared with those of other teachers’ 
colleges, liberal-arts colleges, and 
junior colleges that participated in 
the 1955 National College Sophomore 
Testing Program. The data indicate 
that the sixteen selective teachers’ 
colleges that co-operated in these 
studies have been successful in their 
continued efforts to select and hold 
academically superior students. On 
the other hand, the 1955 achievement- 
test results of the group of thirty-three 
other teachers’ colleges that partici- 
pated in this national testing program 
were less favorable than those of the 
participating liberal-arts and junior- 
college groups, and they were con- 
siderably lower than those of the 


group of co-operating teachers’ 
colleges. 

Caution should be observed in 
interpreting these findings, since 


participation in the National College 
Sophomore Testing Program is 
entirely on a voluntary basis, and the 
sampling of the various types of 
colleges is not necessarily nationally 
representative. In addition, the rela- 
tion to teaching ability of the abilities 
measured by the three achievement 
tests has not been fully explored, 
although it seems reasonable to 
assume that the correlation would be 
in the positive direction. Further- 
more, the success of the sixteen co- 
operating teachers’ colleges in select- 
ing and holding superior students, as 
indicated by the test results, is very 
likely partly attributable to several 
factors other than their selective 
admission policies alone. Some of 
these other factors were mentioned 
and discussed. 

With full regard for these limita- 
tions, it seems justifiable to conclude 

[Continued on page 465) 
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The Administration of Higher 
Education in Wisconsin 


By DONALD E. BOLES 


Problems Involving the State-Supported Institutions 


NE of the most pervasive 

problems in the history of 

state government in Wisconsin 
relates to integrating the governing 
boards of the state-supported institu- 
tions of higher learning. The debate 
has been especially pronounced in the 
last two sessions of the legislature 
since Governor Walter Kohler, Jr. 
has made the integration or consolida- 
tion of higher educational governing 
boards one of the primary points in 
his legislative program. After more 
than a century of wrestling with this 
problem, the 1955 Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture took several significant steps in 
the direction of consolidating the 
decentralized governing boards of the 
state’s far-flung institutions of higher 
education. It is the purpose of this 
article to discuss briefly the situation 
in Wisconsin prior to the legislation 
of 1955 and the real and implied 
changes in the administrative frame- 
work resulting from the 1955 enact- 
ments. 

The debate over the organizational 
structure of state-supported higher 
education is as old as the state itself. 
As early as 1841 a controversy arose 
over whether to create a state board 
of education or a state superintendent 
of public instruction charged with the 


‘For a history of this debate see Wisconsin 
Legislative Council, “Interim Report on Higher 
Education” (Madison, Wisconsin, 1954), pp. I-11. 


control of the schools of the state. 
This dispute was resolved in favor of 
a state superintendent of public 
instruction who was made a constitu- 
tional officer.* Starting in 1897, 
hardly a legislative session went by 
in which a proposal to alter, reorgan- 
ize, or integrate publicly supported in- 
stitutions of higher learning was not 
introduced. Bills dealing with this 
subject have ranged from proposals 
to create a state board of education 
with control over all public schools 
from the elementary-school level 
through the University to suggestions 
for a system similar to those univer- 
sity systems operating in California, 
New York, and Oregon. With but a 
few exceptions, these proposals were 
turned down by the legislature. 

In 1915, those who favored an 
integrated system of higher education 
in Wisconsin were successful in their 
endeavors, for the legislature of that 
ee adopted a bill creating a state 

ard of education.’ While the ena- 
bling legislation seemed to give the 
board wide powers over the direction 
and control of the individual institu- 
tions and their governing boards (all 
of which continued to function), it 
was scon to be amended so as to 
restrict the “Super Board’s” powers 


*Constitution of the State of Wisconsin. Madison, 
Wisconsin: State Printer, 1911, Art. X, 
‘Wisconsin Laws, 1915, ¢. 
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almost exclusively to budgetary 
matters. The state board of educa- 
tion was harassed by critics almost 
from the day of its inception, and 
after a short but stormy existence it 
was abolished by the legislature in 
1923» after Governor Blaine had 
characterized it as a “fifth wheel.’ 

In the past fifty years the legislature 
also made a variety of minor altera- 
tions in the administrative structure 
of state-supported education. The 
vocational schools which had origi- 
nally started their existence under the 
supervision of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction were, 
after a period of indecisiveness, at 
last placed under a separate admin- 
istrative board.’ The county normal 
schools for a short time were under 
the jurisdiction of the State [teachers] 
College Board of Regents. The Exec- 
utive Reorganization Act of 1937 
laced Stout Institute under the 
jurisdiction of the State [teachers] 
College Board of Regents,* but with 
the repeal of this act by the next 
legislature,’ Stout Institute returned 
to its former administrative organiza- 
tion under an independent board. It 
should be noted that neither the plan 
whereby the county normal schools 
were brought under the jurisdiction 
of the state college board nor the 
plan which shifted Stout Institute 
under that board was in operation 
long enough for any valid conclusions 
to be drawn regarding the efficacy of 
such changes. 

Thus when the legislature met in 
1955, it was confronted with 
the following formal administrative 


Wisconsin Laws, 1923, ¢. 179. For a discussion 
of Governor Blaine’s attacks on the Board see, 
Wisconsin State Journal, April 20, 1923. 

‘Wisconsin Laws, 1917, ¢. 394. 

*Wisconsin Laws, 1937, Sp. Sess., c. 954. 

TWisconsin 5, 1939) 413. 
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arrangement of governing boards for 
the state’s higher educational institu- 
tions. If the State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education is left 
out, there were 27 boards govern- 
ing 35 institutions of higher learning 
in the state. The University of 
Wisconsin and its nine Extension 
Centers throughout the state were 
governed by a corporate board of 
nine members selected by the governor 
plus the state superintendent of public 
instruction as an ex officio member 
of the board. The nine state colleges 
were governed by a unified corporate 
board of ten members appointed by 
the governor, plus the state superin- 
tendent as an ex officio member. 
The eleven members of the unincor- 
porated State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education, plus the director 
of vocational and adult education, 
were incorporated to form the govern- 
ing board of Stout Institute. Wis- 
consin Institute of Technology was 
governed by a three-member, unin- 
corporated board of regents, two of 
whom were appointed by the governor 
(subject to the provision that the 
regents must reside in the mining 
district of the southwestern portion of 
the state), plus the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction as an 
ex officio member. Finally, each of 
the state’s 23 county normal schools 
is governed by an unincorporated 
board of three members, two of 
whom are elected by the county 
board, plus the county superintendent 
of schools of the county in which the 
school exists, the ex officio third 
member.* None of these boards are 


*For a discussion of the legal characteristics of 
higher educational governing boards both within 
Wisconsin and in other states see, The Little 
Report, “State Institutions of Higher Learning” 
(University of Wisconsin, 1948), compiled by 
J. Kenneth Little. 
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provided for in the state constitution 
and membership on such boards 
entails no compensation except travel- 
ing expenses. 

Because of this complex adminis- 
trative arrangement of governing 
boards, a brief discussion of the réle 
played by each of these institutions 
in Wisconsin’s program of higher 
education might prove helpful. 


EGISLATION in 1899 provided 
for the creation of county normal 
schools in an attempt to meet the 
growing need for rural elementary- 
school teachers.’ After this initial 
legislation, the number of county 
normal schools rose rapidly until the 
high point of 32 schools was reached 
in the early 1920's. Today, 23 schools 
continue to function. Prior to 1937, 
the normal schools provided only one 
year of teacher training, but since 
that time all schools now give two- 
year courses only. Each school is 
under the direction of a three-member 
board, but substantial grants of 
statutory authority to the state super- 
intendent of public instruction over 
the activities of these schools make 
him, in fact, one of the chief policy 
formulators. 

The maximum enrollment in the 
county normal schools occurred in 
1932-33 when 1,612 students were in 
attendance; there were 937 students 
enrolled in these schools during 
1953-54. Of the 23 normal schools 
in the state in 1953, eight had between 
10 and 30 students enrolled, ten had 
from 31 to 50 students, and the 
attendance in four exceeded 50 stu- 
dents. Nonresident enrollment in the 
normal schools generally runs between 
25 and 35 per cent of the total 


*See, “Interim Report,” pp. 35-60. 
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enrollment. A nonresident student 
is defined as one who is not a resident 
of the county in which the normal 
school is located. The majority of 
nonresident students come from 
adjacent counties. 

The buildings of the county normal 
schools are owned by the county in 
all but two cases, and the valuations 
vary widely from a low of $37,000 
to a high of $271,000. The disparity 
in building valuation may be ac- 
counted for by a difference in formulas 
used by principals of the schools in 
computing these data. Probably the 
absence of laboratory facilities is one 
of the more significant shortcomings 
in normal-school facilities. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the instructors in 
the normal schools hold Masters’ 
degrees or above. Informal but con- 
stant pressure is exerted upon the 
remaining teachers, by the adminis- 
trators of the school and representa- 
tives of the state superintendent's 
office, to improve their formal educa- 
tional status. 

An arrangement has been worked 
out between the normal schools and 
the state colleges whereby graduates 
of county normal schools who have 
successfully taught for one year will 
be given a full two years of credit in 
any of the state colleges toward the 
completion of a four-year elementary- 
school course. No similar plan exists 
between the county normal schools 
and the University of Wisconsin 
except on a graduate-school level. 

County normal schools derive their 
financial support primarily from state 
and county aid, with an additional 
but far more modest source from 
student tuition. The percentage of 
state aid ranged from 40 per cent in 


and Racine-Kenosha counties 


- 
- 
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to nearly 100 per cent in Waushara 
County. As an over-all ratio for 
1953, the schools derived one-third 
of their support from the county and 
two-thirds from the state. 

Before concluding this discussion of 
the county normal schools it might 
be well to note that though critics 
may justifiably point to flaws in the 
programs offered and to the available 
facilities in such schools, it must be 
remembered that these schools pro- 


duce more elementary-school teachers 


than any other institutions in the 
state.” 


HILE vocational schools are 

not ordinarily considered insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and 
although the Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education was not included in 
the total number of governing boards 
previously listed, a brief discussion of 
these schools is included here because 
in recent years vocational schools 


have taken an ever more important 
réle in post-high school training of a 
technical and general terminal nature 


in Wisconsin." It is fully recognized, 
however, that there are relatively few 
areas in which such schools can be 
accurately compared with institutions 
of higher learning generally. 

The broad structure of vocational 
schools is organized on a hierarchical 
pattern with local boards at the base 
charged with the day-to-day manage- 
ment of the individual schools and a 
state Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education at the apex exercising 
general supervisory and policy-formu- 


For the educational background of elementary- 
school teachers in Wisconsin and the types of 
schools see, “Interim Report,” Appendix B, p. B-16. 

“For a more thorough discussion of the 
and functions of Wisconsin vocational schools in 
the area of post-high school training see, “Interim 
Report,” pp. 61-84. 
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lating functions. Twenty-six of the 
44 vocational schools operating day- 
school programs are presently offering 
post-high school training in more 
than one field. In the 1952-53 school 
year, there were 1,052 full-time stu- 
dents enrolled in such courses. The 
largest enrollment was in Milwaukee 
where seven hundred students were 
in attendance, but in 7 schools less 
than five students were enrolled in 
programs of this type. 

The share taken by vocational 
schools in post-high school training 
varies from a relatively restricted 
course offering in some up-state 
schools to a full-fledged junior-college 
curriculum in both general and tech- 
nical fields offered in the Milwaukee 
vocational school. While the Mil- 
waukee school has the most facilities, 
a number of other schools such as 
those in Madison, Kenosha, and 
Wausau have adequate physical 
plants and equipment to offer a 
relatively diversified junior-college 
curriculum. 

The problem of transferring credits 
from post-high school courses offered 
by vocational schools to any of the 
state colleges or to the University of 
Wisconsin is not serious at the 
present time, primarily because few 
students have requested such trans- 
fers. The University has enunciated 
a policy relating to transfer of such 
credits, but there is no indication that 
a similar agreement exists between 
the state colleges and the vocational 
schools. 

Vocational schools are financed 
primarily by local funds. The impor- 
tance of local support seems to 
increase proportionally as the enroll- 
ment of the school increases. Statu- 
tory provisions permit the state to 
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pay one-half of the instruction costs 
in vocational education within fixed 
limits. In reality, it is in only the 
smallest schools where state aid 
approximates 50 per cent. More 
specifically, in recent years state aid 
to a single vocational school has not 
exceeded 35 per cent, while state aid 
supplies only one per cent of the 
support of the Milwaukee vocational 
school and 3 per cent in the Madison 
school. Representatives of the voca- 
tional schools believe that state aid 
should be increased to these schools 
since they are called upon to take an 
increasingly greater part in educating 
children governed by the compulsory- 
age laws as well as those seeking 
post-high school training. 


HE Wisconsin Institute of Tech- 

nology, in Platteville, began its 
existence as a school offering two- 
and three-year courses aimed at 
training technicians for the mines 
operating in the southwestern section 
of Wisconsin. The scope of its pro- 
grams has increased since 1952 so 
that it now provides four-year courses 
leading to degrees in mining and 
civil engineering in addition to three- 
year courses in these two fields.” 

A three-member board, composed 
of the state superintendent of public 
instruction and two members from 
the southwestern district of the state, 
appointed by the governor, was 
charged with the direction of the 
school. During the school year 
1953-54, there were approximately 
one hundred and fifty students in 
attendance, which is a considerably 
smaller enrollment than that of the 
average state college. The enroll- 
ment here, however, has remained 


128¢e, “Interim Report,” pp. 85-96. 
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relatively stable for the last few 
years. Grant County, in which the 
Institute is located, supplies more of 
the students than any other county, 
but the percentage drawn from this 
county has declined in recent years. 

The primary emphasis here is upon 
technical training, and there are 
almost no courses of an academic 
or general nature. Library facilities 
are limited and there is no full-time 
librarian. Laboratory space, while 
adequate at the present time, would 
be strained by any significant increase 
inenrollment. These conditions may 
account for the fact that the Institute 
is not accredited by the profes- 
sional engineering schools’ agency. 

The problem of transferring credits 
to other state-supported institutions 
of higher learning does not appear 
acute at the present time. This 
problem rarely arises in regard to the 
state colleges because of the com- 
pletely different types of courses 
offered there, and the University 
evaluates the credits individually. 

The Institute is supported solely 
by state funds and funds obtained 
from student tuition and incidental 
fees. Statutory provisions, however, 
permit counties and the city of 
Platteville to grant funds to the 
Institute if they so desire,” but no 
funds have been derived from either of 
these sources for many years. 


TOUT INSTITUTE was founded 
and sponsored by State Senator 
James Stout in 1907." Upon his 
death in 1910, the school was given 
to the State of Wisconsin.” It has 
since developed from a high school 


WWisconsin Statutes, Ch. 41, Sec. 44 (1963). 
For a history of Stout Institution, see “Interim 


Report,” pp. g7~11 
in Lowe, 1911, 616. 
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into a college, accredited by the North 
Central Association, offering Bache- 
lors’ and Masters’ degrees in industrial 
arts, vocational education, and home 
economics. Degrees are granted in 
teacher education as well as in non- 
teaching fields such as dietetics and 
institutional management. 

The board governing Stout Insti- 
tute is identical in composition with 
the state Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education except for the inclu- 
sion of the state director of vocational 
and adult education. Unlike the 
vocational board, the Board of Stout 
Institute, as has been previously 
noted, is an incorporated body. 

The 1953 total of 710 students 
compared favorably to the enrollment 
at most of the state colleges. Enroll- 
ment of resident students, which 
declined noticeably in 1950 and 1961, 
stabilized in 1952, and began to rise 
in 1953. Nonresident enrollment, 


however, dropped sharply after the 
introduction in 1949 of new legislation 
regarding nonresident tuition, which 
officials of the school interpreted as 
requiring a nonresident tuition fee of 


$200 a year. It is interesting to note 
that after the preliminary reports of 
the Higher Education Committee of 
the Wisconsin Legislative Council 
early in 1954, which pointed out that 
the statutes did not make the non- 
resident fee mandatory, the Board of 
Regents of Stout Institute on June ¢, 
1954, formally reduced nonresident 
tuition from $200 a year to $50 a year, 
effective September, 1954. By this 
action the nonresident fee was brought 
in line with that of the state colleges. 
While there are more students enrolled 
from Dunn County, the county in 
which the school is located, than from 
any other county, the school has an 
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exceptionally broad drawing power, 
probably because of the specialized 
courses offered. 

Credits obtained at Stout Institute 
are evaluated by the University of 
Wisconsin on a credit-to-credit basis, 
and there is no formal arrangement 
existing between the state colleges 
and Stout Institute regarding credit 
transfer. Stout Institute, in turn, 
evaluates each credit individually for 
students wishing to transfer from 
other colleges. Stout Institute is 
supported solely by state funds, stu- 
dent tuition, and incidental fees. 


HE Normal School Board of 
Regents was established in 1857 

to administer funds obtained from 
the sale of swamp lands, in an 
attempt to encourage the growth 
of normal departments or teacher- 
training institutions. The legisla- 
tion of 1857 sought to meet the 
need for teachers primarily through 
subsidizing existing private colleges 
and universities." After finding this 
approach relatively unworkable, in 
1865 the legislature revised this pro- 
gram and established provisions for a 
state-controlled system of normal 
schools which, after a variety of 
statutory alterations, culminated in 
the Wisconsin state colleges of today."” 
The first school was established at 
Platteville in 1866, and the last of 
the nine colleges was founded in Eau 
Claire in 1916. During this period 
the course of study evolved from a 
three-year teacher-training course to 
both a two- and four-year teacher- 
training program and a four-year 
liberal-arts program, with the Master’s 
degree granted in selected fields by 


Wisconsin Laws, 1857, c. 82. 
See, “Interim Report,” pp. 115-46. 
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several of the schools. 


The state colleges, as noted previ- 


ously, are governed by an eleven- 
member board of regents, ten of 
whom are appointed by the governor 
with the state superintendent of 
public instruction as the ex officio 
eleventh member. The director of 
the colleges is the chief administrative 
officer of the board; he has general 
supervisory power over all of the 
colleges in implementing board 
policies. Expansion of educational 
programs at the colleges is initiated 
by the presidents, then evaluated by 
the director who submits his recom- 
mendations to the education com- 
mittee of the board of regents for 
final action. 
In 1953, the enrollment in the nine 
state colleges numbered 7,613 under- 
graduate students. Gradually increas- 
ing enrollments were expected but 
the actual increase has considerably 
exceeded the expectations of the 
college authorities. Wisconsin nor- 
mally contributes 97 per cent of the 
students attending these schools. 
While an extensive building pro- 
gram has gone on at these colleges 
during the postwar years, there is 
need for either classroom or dormitory 
facilities at a number of the colleges. 
Furthermore, it is contended by 
officials of the colleges that to meet 
the expected bulge in enrollment, 12 
additional new buildings of various 
types should be constructed during 
the next twenty years. 
_ Financial support for the Wisconsin 

state colleges comes primarily from 
three sources: state appropriations, 
incidental fees from students, and 
revolving appropriations self- 
supporting activities, such as dormi- 
tories, farms, grants, and activitity fees. 
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HE University of Wisconsin 
differs from other institutions of 

higher education in the state because 
it is, in itself, an integrated group of 
colleges and schools covering almost 
the full sweep of mankind's field of 
knowledge; because a high proportion 
of its students are in the graduate 
years; because it has developed adult- 
education and public-service programs 
which touch every community in the 
state; and because more than half 
of its financial support comes from 
sources other than state tax funds." 

The University is governed by a 
board of regents consisting of 9 
members appointed by the governor, 
plus the state superintendent of public 
instruction as an ex officio member. 
Its organization as ten interdependent 
colleges, schools, and a division on 
one campus, provides three chief 
advantages. First, cost of instruction 
is low for the freshman and sophomore 
years because of high enrollments in 
courses basic to all branches of 
learning and the availability of grad- 
uate students as part-time teaching 
assistants to the senior faculty. 
Second, as a result of high enrollments 
in the combined colleges, the Univer- 
sity can provide a complete library, 
outstanding faculty, and highly 
trained student-guidance experts, and 
the students can support rich cultural 
programs which supplement class- 
room teaching. Third, the nature of 
the University’s organization is such 
that it can be expanded readily to 
provide high quality instruction to a 
larger student body without loss of 
individual student attention if suffi- 
cient financial support for advanced 
planning is provided. 

“For a detailed history of the University see, 
“Interim Report,” pp. 147-78. 
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Studies by the Wisconsin Legisla- 


tive Council and the University of 
Wisconsin reveal that if all Wisconsin 
colleges and universities share the 
enrollments of the next twenty years 
in the same proportion that they share 
the present enrollment, the University 
of Wisconsin in 1970 will enroll about 
twenty-one thousand students on the 
Madison campus and _ thirty-five 
hundred in the University Extension 
Centers. 

The University’s experience in the 
years immediately following the 
Second World War indicates that 
quality of instruction can be main- 
tained if sufficient advance planning 
and support are devoted to the task. 
At the height of the postwar “ bulge,” 
the University maintained extension 
centers in 34 Wisconsin communities, 
while teaching 18,623 students on the 
Madison campus-~—13,346 students 
were enrolled at the Madison campus 


in 1953-54. At present the Univer- 
sity 1s embarked upon a building 
program which, if carried to com- 
pletion, will make the addition of 


temporary buildings unnecessary, 
even at the peak of enrollments now 
foreseen. 

If all of its operations are included, 
the University had an operating 
budget of $34,905,458 for the year 
1954-55. Studies conducted by the 
University reveal that roughly 40 per 
cent of the total income is derived 
from state appropriations for Uni- 
versity operations, § per cent from 
state and county aids for hospital 
operations, and 4 per cent from 
Federal land-grant appropriations.” 
About 37 per cent of the funds come 


See the “Presentations by the University of 
Wisconsin to the Legislative Committee on Uni- 
Policies and Procedures,” 

arts I-V, 
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from operations receipts—fees, dormi- 
tory charges, football tickets, and the 
like, while about 14 per cent come 
from gifts, grants, and contracts. 

As for University expenditures, 
about 58 per cent of the total budget 
was spent for academic work—35 per 
cent for instruction, 20 per cent for 
research, and 3 per cent for student 
services. Remaining expenditures are 
distributed among adult education, 
hospitals, residence halls, the student 
union, and similar activities. 


ITH such a peculiarly diversifi- 

ed administrative arrangement 
for governing the publicly supported 
institutions of higher learning, it is 
not surprising that suggestions aimed 
at consolidating the various governing 
boards under some form of unified 
control should be heard regularly 
from a variety of sources. While it 
has been previously noted that bills 
aimed at this problem have been 
introduced into almost every session 
of the legislature since 1897, more 
thorough attempts to study the prob- 
lem and to seek realistic remedies have 
been made since the end of the 
Second World War than at any time 
in the state’s history. It was not 
until 1955, however, that the legisla- 
ture could be persuaded to take even 
a tentative step in this direction. 

On the other hand, it should be 
remembered that integration and con- 
solidation are relative concepts. When 
viewed in this light, it is clear that 
the Wisconsin situation does reflect 
an integrated approach in a number 
of areas. In Wisconsin the g state 
colleges are under the direction of a 
single board. Moreover, the land- 
grant college, the professional schools 
of law and medicine, the state uni- 
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versity, and the college for women 
are all on the same campus and under 
the control and direction of a single 
board of regents. Furthermore, the 
practice of maintaining 23 separate 
governing boards controlling each of 
the county normal schools is tempered 
by the statutory grants of authority 
to the state superintendent of public 
instruction which, in fact, make him 
the chief policy formulator for these 
schools. 

It might be argued, of course, that 
the theory of establishing a single 
unified governing board charged with 
the direction of ail of the state 
institutions of higher learning must 
have some merit in order to explain 
its pervasiveness throughout much 
of the state’s history. This is prob- 
ably best illustrated by the fact that 
in recent years all of the major 
parties involved in the debate— 
representatives of the institutions, 
their governing boards and alumni 
groups—have all agreed that con- 
solidation is necessary in principle. 
It was only on the substantive provi- 
sions of individual bills aimed at 
achieving this end that disagreement 
resulted. It was also generally agreed 
that it would be unrealistic to expect 
to save any significant sums of money 
from such a reorganization. 

The proponents of integration or 
consolidation advanced three major 
arguments in favor of such plans. 
First, it was argued that the taxpayers 
would obtain a higher quality of 
education for their tax dollar since 
the unified arrangement would permit 
a more efficient and equitable dis- 
tribution of available funds to the 
individual institutions. Second, it 
was believed that such a plan would 
save the legislators considerable time 
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during the session by preventing the 
biennial wrangle by the various 
schools for legislative appropriations. 
Proponents of such plans, however, 
were realistic enough to understand 
that consolidation would not do 
away with logrolling, but under a 
unified board it would be kept within 
the family of higher education, Third, 
it was maintained that an integrated 
arrangement would create clear lines 
of responsibility for public higher 
education in the state which would 
aid the governor and the legislature 
in obtaining a coherent, over-all 
picture of the needs and long-range 
plans of state-supported higher edu- 
cation. This appears to be the argu- 
ment which particularly appealed to 
Governor Kohler. 

The opposition to integration, then, 
normally was not aimed at the 
principle per se, but rather at the 
specific proposal advanced from time 
to time. Up to 1955, seemingly it 
had been impossible to draft a bill 
on this subject which did not appear 
to favor in some fashion or another 
either the University of Wisconsin or 
the state colleges. And it was these 
two forces which were the chief 
protagonists in this debate. There 
were, however, some who believed 
that consolidation would create a 
system too large and complex to be 
intelligently administered by one 
board, and they opposed integration 
on this score. In disputes over reor- 
ganizing governmental administra- 
tion in any area it seems to be common 
to expect to trace much of the 
resistance to administrators who are 
striving zealously to protect their 
area of authority. If this factor was 
present in the debate over integration 
of higher education in Wisconsin, it 
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was kept well in the background and 
was not discernible in the presentation 
of information and opinions by the 
various factions in the controversy 
before the Legislative Council Com- 
mittee on Higher Education and the 
various education committees of the 
legislature during the 1955 session. 


FURIOUS debate occurred in 

the 1953 legislature between 
supporters of the University and 
supporters of the state colleges over 
Governor Kohler’s ‘Integration Bill” 
which sought to merge all of the 
state-supported institutions of higher 
learning under one board and to title 
all of the schools “The University of 
Wisconsin.” This bill passed the 
Senate but failed in the Assembly. 
To assuage the governor, the legisla- 
ture by Joint Resolution No. 78,A 
created an interim committee of the 
Legislative Council: to study the 
feasibility of combining the governing 
boards of public higher educational 
institutions, to look for ways of 
eliminating possible overlapping of 
functions, and to study the feasibility 
of integrating the system generally. 
Many observers of the state govern- 
ment scene and some of the com- 
mittee members themselves appeared 
to feel when this action was taken 
that it was merely a polite way of 
burying the Governor’s plan which 
had come the closest to succeeding 
of any consolidation proposal in 
recent years. The future was to 
demonstrate, however, that the com- 
mittee’s activities plus the Governor’s 
determination to continue to press for 
some form of consolidation were to 
result in significant alterations in the 
administration of higher education 
during the next legislative session. 
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The committee appointed under 
Joint Resolution 78,A spent over a 

ear studying publicly supported 

igher education in the state, and to 
help it in its deliberations the staff 
of the Legislative Council prepared a 
report which attempted to present 
a factual discussion of the history, 
administrative organization, course 
of study, and financial problems of 
each of the institutions. Moreover, 
the committee investigated the possi- 
bility of making several specific altera- 
tions in the over-all administration of 
higher education in the state. 

First, it considered the possibility 
of abolishing the boards of the 23 
county normal schools and placing 
these schools under the administration 
of the State College Board of Regents. 
Under this plan the county normal 
schools would have received all of 
their financial support from the state 
instead of merely the two-thirds or 
more which they presently receive. 
The committee, however, was aware 
of the strength of the County Boards 
Association in Wisconsin politics and 
believed that this organization would 
actively oppose removing the normal 
schools from county jurisdiction. As 
a result, the committee members 
agreed among themselves in executive 
session that it was politically unfeasi- 
ble to push for this change, and the 
committee therefore made no recom- 
mendation on this score to the full 
Legislative Council. 

The Higher Education Committee 
also seriously considered the possi- 
bility of merging the Wisconsin State 
College in Milwaukee and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Center 
in Milwaukee into one school, and 
placing this so-called Lake Shore 
College under the direction of either 
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the University of Wisconsin Board 
of Regents or the State College Board 
of Regents. While representatives of 
the University and of the state 
colleges agreed on the real advantages 
that would result from such a merger, 
they could not agree upon which 
board would have jurisdiction over 
the resulting college. While it 
appeared to this observer that a 
majority of committee members 
favored placing the merged school 
under the direction of the University, 
the committee was reluctant to act 
until the educational institutiors had 
agreed among themselves on this 
point. As a result, the committee 
made no recommendations regarding 
the merger, although this idea was 
soon picked up by the governor and 
included in his proposal for con- 
solidating higher education. 

The third area of possible reorgani- 
zation that the committee considered 
was the abolishment of the separate 
boards governing Wisconsin Institute 
of Technology and Stout Institute 
and placing these two schools under 
the administration of the State College 
Board of Regents. After a number of 
public hearings indicated that there 
was no serious opposition to this 
proposal, the committee drafted a 
bill accomplishing this end which it 
recommended to the full Legislative 
Council as a measure to be sponsored 
by that body. The committee’s bill 
would have made Wisconsin Institute, 
located in Platteville, a Department 
of Engineering of the Wisconsin State 
College at Platteville, but Stout 
Institute was to retain its identity as 
a college under the jurisdiction of 
the State College Board. The Legisla- 
tive Council, however, revised the 
provision of this bill establishing 
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Wisconsin Institute as a department 
so as to ensure that this school would 
retain its identity as a college under 
the control of the State College 
Board. Moreover, two additional 
regents were added to this board, for 
although the statutes do not require 
that regents be selected from the 
localities of each state college, 
governors have traditionally made 
their selection of regents with this 
consideration in mind. Following 
this change, the Legislative Council 
recommended the passage of the 
measure to the 19§5 legislature where 
its subsequent enactment was char- 
acterized by a complete absence of 
opposition. 

Governor Kohler’s legislative mes- 
sage to the 1955 legislature, in addi- 
tion to urging that body to abolish 
the separate boards for Stout Institute 
and Wisconsin Institute of Tech- 
nology, encouraged the members to 
make several other significant changes 
in the administrative organization of 
publicly supported higher education. 
The Governor proposed that both the 
State College and the University 
Extension Center at Milwaukee be 
merged into a single institution. 
His plan, however, did not specify 
whether the combined school should 
be part of the University of Wisconsin 
or the state college system. The 
Governor suggested that the disposi- 
tion of the college be left to the 
determination of a single board of 
regents which he recommended to 
take the place of the separate boards 
for the University and for the state 
colleges. 

The Senate passed the Governor's 
merger bill creating a single board of 
regents which was divided into sepa- 
rate committees for the day-to-day 
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operation of the University and the 
state colleges. The Assembly, how- 
ever, refused to go along with this 
proposal. It approved instead a plan 
to keep the two boards and to create 
a “co-ordinating committee” chosen 
from the two boards to study budget 
and building needs and to help set 
policy. Before a compromise could 
be ironed out, the legislature recessed 
until October.” In the meantime, a 
separate measure providing simply 
for the merger of the two Milwaukee 
schools passed both houses in the 
closing days of the session but was 
vetoed by the Governor. 

During the months when the legisla- 
ture was recessed, a series of confer- 
ences was held which included the 
Governor, influential legislators, and 
representatives of the University of 
Wisconsin and the state colleges. 
Here final agreement was reached on 
a compromise measure which, while 
it may not be ideal, was at least 
acceptable to all parties.** When 
the legislature returned, a bill incor- 
porating the compromise was unani- 
mously passed by the Assembly and 
passed the Senate by a vote of 2g to 1. 
In hailing the enactment, Governor 
Kohler said that “no legislative act 
in the field of education gives greater 
promise of producing benefits for 
Wisconsin citizens.” 


HE new law does the following. 
It creates a co-ordinating com- 
mittee of 15 members. Five of the 
members are taken from the Uni- 
versity Board of Regents, five from 
the State College Board, four are 


See, Wisconsin State Journal, October 13, 1955. 

"This was alluded to in the Governor's message 

to the legislature; see, Wisconsin State Journal, 
Seater 1955. 

"Capital Times, October 12, 1955. 
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named by the governor with the 
consent of the Senate, and the state 
superintendent of public instruction 
is the ex officio fifteenth member. The 
president of the University Board of 
Regents is to be chairman of the 
committee for the first year, and the 
president of the State College Regents 
is to be the chairman the second 
year. The chairmanship will alter- 
nate each year thereafter between 
these two individuals. The purpose 
of the committee as spelled out in 
the law is 


to make a continuing study of the state 
supported institutions of higher education 
under their jurisdiction, the relation 
thereto of the needs of the people of 
Wisconsin, to recommend necessary 
changes in programs and facilities, to 
provide for a single consolidated biennial 
budget request for all of such institutions, 
and to report results of its studies and 
recommendations to the governor and 
the legislature.” 


The committee is to hold its first 
meeting within four months after 
passage and publication of the act. 
Thereafter it is required to meet at 
least once every three months. 

The committee is given power to 
determine what over-all educational 
programs shall be offered to avoid 
duplication, but the committee may 
not abandon any existing educational 
program without legislative approval. 
Moreover, it is authorized to plan for 
the integration and most efficient 
use of existing facilities and personnel 
and to determine priority for new 
buildings. The power to review sepa- 
rate budget requests is vested in the 
committee, and it has authority to 
recommend a single consolidated bien- 


"For a thorough summary of the provisions of 
the act see, Capital Times, October 12, 1955. 
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nial budget to the governor. 

Before January 1, 1957, the com- 
mittee is required to merge the State 
College in Milwaukee with the Uni- 
versity Extension Center there into 
a four-year, degree-granting institu- 
tion under the University of Wis- 
consin. This school is to be under 
the direction of a provost who will 
report directly to the University 
president. The law provides that the 
merged institution shall be «n integral 
part of the University and that 
degrees granted there will have the 
same status as those granted by the 
University. 

The University Board of Regents 
and the State College Board of 
Regents are required to observe all 
decisions of the co-ordinating com- 
mittee but are also to retain all of the 
duties and functions imposed on them 
by law. 

The new law appears to establish 
a “Super Board” which in many ways 
is similar to the short-lived one that 
functioned in Wisconsin between 191 § 
and 1923. One might hope that the 
present board’s existence will be free 
from much of the controversy that 
plagued its predecessor; however, the 
possibility that disagreement among 
the higher educational institutions 
may eventually make itself felt in 
the state’s political arena is certainly 
present under the new organization 
just as it was under the board created 
in 191s. But given good faith on the 
part of all of the institutions, the new 
body should prove to be valuable not 
only to the governor and the legisla- 
ture but to the institutions of higher 
learning themselves. Much will de- 
pend upon the caliber of the indi- 
viduals selected by the governor as 
general members of the board. 
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There would seem to be several 
notable advantages to the new arrange- 
ment. First, it places over-all respon- 
sibility for state-supported higher 
education in the hands of one board 
and appears, at this point, to give 
that board powers commensurate with 
its responsibility. Second, it provides 
that the board be responsible for 
preparing a single, unified budget 
covering the operations of all state- 
supported institutions of higher learn- 
ing. While this will probably not 
eliminate logrolling, it should take it 
out of the legislative domain. More- 
over, the initial evaluation of budget 
requests is placed in the hands of 
individuals who, theoretically at least, 
should be more conversant with the 
intricacies of school finance than 
would the average legislator or 
governor. 

Finally, the new law provides for 
the formation of a lake-shore college 
with the status of the University. 
This is something that has been dear 
to the hearts of southeastern Wis- 
consin residents for many years—and 
this is the most fev i populated 
area in the state. The law, however, 
establishes safeguards to prevent the 
new school from becoming a rival 
institution by providing that it be a 
part of the University of Wisconsin 
and headed by a provost who reports 
directly to the president of the 
University.™ 

Thus it would appear that after a 
century of failure, a major step has 
finally been taken toward unifying 
the administration of state-supported 
institutions of higher learning in 
Wisconsin. [Vol. XXVII, No. 8] 


“The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee was 
opened September 1, 1956, see “The Reporter,” 
Jovrnat or Hicher Eoucarion, XXVII (June, 
1956), P- 334 


University or 


Corporationr 


By JAMES C, CAREY 


Dangers That Lurk in the Imitations of “ Big Business” 


NLY the fool would deny the 

significance of the corporation 

in our lives today. Its pro- 
ductivity has been felt for over a 
hundred years, and the past genera- 
tion has seen the corporation envelop, 
enrich, and enmesh American society 
to an astonishing degree. Neverthe- 
less its influence on state colleges and 
universities has not been salutary. A 
similar noxious influence, although 
probably not so strong, is felt in 
private universities and colleges. 
Almost everyone realizes that state 
colleges and universities are “big 
businesses” if their budgets are any 
criterion, but there are other factors, 
too, which cause citizens to look upon 
their state educational institutions as 
corporations. I shall refer to this 
attitude and atmosphere as corpora- 
tion complex. 

Relatively few academicians and 
non-academicians alike are concerned 
that our institutions of higher learning 
are being more and more identified 
constitutionally and functionally with 
the corporative system. It is most 
pertinent today, with greatly increased 
enrollments facing us, to ask this 
question: Will the university remain 
auniversity if the corporation-complex 
trend continues within both the uni- 
versity and the public attitude 
toward higher education? This brief 
article sets forth a few of the resulting 


misconceptions built up around the 
corporation complex with reference to 
the state university and suggests a 
remedial approach to the general 
problem. In doing this, an often 
repeated question is again raised, 
What is the réle of the university 
today? 

Several loosely drawn similarities 
between corporations and universities 
are created in the public mind. The 
comparison which is often made, 
although it is more apparent than 
real, depicts the state taxpayer as a 
“stockholder” in the educational cor- 
poration. The stockholders usually 
elect their board of control, and this 
“board of directors” selects a presi- 
dent or university executive who 
functions as the ‘‘general manager.” 
In this illusory corporative frame of 
reference, the general manager hires 
his faculty and directs his enterprise. 
Students and their parents are, of 
course, the “customers” who come 
to window-shop, to “paw over” the 
merchandise, and in many cases to 
pick out something for purchase. 

These stockholders and customers 
must be reckoned with for, in the 
main, they pay the bill. They con- 
stitute a very important element 
from the start because higher educa- 
tion exists for the purpose of making 
a dynamic contribution to society. 
But if the university devotes itself 
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to pleasing this large body it will be 
difficult, if not impossible, to fulfill 
its main function—bringing the past 
up to the challenges of the present 
and reaching out courageously for 
the future. To do so it is necessary 
that faculties have some intra-institu- 
tional self-governing capacity. This 
calls for academic communities which 
exist in an atmosphere of independent 
thought, free of particular special 
interests and state politics, and not 
basically interested in always pleasing 
the stockholder or satisfying the 
customer. Any serious, long-range 
effort to keep the owners and patrons 
happy is apt to require holding hard 
to the status quo to such an extent 
that the unrestricted search for new 
ways of thinking and doing things 
would be seriously hampered. Debili- 
tating corporative reflexes of this kind 
could easily join forces with other 
movements in our midst today which 
work in the direction of mass medi- 
ocrity. Especially is this true in an 
era when both domestic and inter- 
national developments seem to place 
an unmerited emphasis on conformity 
for the sake of conformity. 

If the public concept of corporative 
higher education causes the university 
to supplant some of its pedagogical 
objectives with business objectives, 
probably there will be an overem- 
phasis on economic profits at the 
expense of educational values. Then 
the university may tend to concern 
itself more with numbers of students 
and business matters than with its 
main pursuit, education—a concept 
most difficult to define but involving 
both the development of skills and 
the encouragement of fluidity of 
mind. We should not need to men- 
tion that the administration and 


board of control must follow business- 
like proceedings in financial matters 
if they are to be successful—as that ~ 
word is interpreted by most bankers. 
When state legislatures make their 
appropriations on the basis of num- 
bers of students they accentuate a 
problem. The is then 
placed on getting more students, to 
get more state funds to get more 
buildings to get more students to 
get more funds. Why the circle? 
Because this has become corporation 
business with its sales and customers, 
and it is by such criteria that we 
measure the success or failure of 
corporations. Of course this is the 
simplest although not necessarily a 
valid evaluation procedure for insti- 
tutions of higher education. A vital 
test of the effectiveness of a univer- 
sity is, How well does it prepare its- 
students to adapt to the growing 
needs of a changing world? Since 
such a test is extremely difficult to 
apply, there is no simple solution to 
the evaluation problem. 

The confining influence of corpora- 
tive personnel practices could possibly 
press much of the fluidity out of a 
professor’s mind—that is, assuming 
there was some flexibility to start 
with. This is not to say that all 
corporation-pioneered methods are 
without value in the operation of 
universities and colleges. Some are 
adaptable, others not. Such routine 
office maneuvers as constant “sales” 
and “profit” checks on each depart- 
ment and salesman-professor, faculty 
work schedules figured on a “time 
clock punching” basis, report filing in 
triplicate where no report is needed, 
and measures which tend to stand- 
ardize the student-professor relation- 
ship are not conducive to creative 
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thinking or writing. Nor is the 
corporative atmosphere of “please 
the hierarchy of bosses if you want 
to get ahead in this outfit” a suitable 
spirit for a would-be community of 
scholars who should encourage dif- 
ferences of opinion. That which is 
an efficient business practice may be 
inefficient in an educational institu- 
tion. Let me suggest an overly 
simplified example of the nature of 
this problem. In the general work 
_of producing radios and refrigerators 
it may be wise to have inost people 
work from 8:00 A.M. to 12:00 M. and 
1:00 to §:00 P.M. But in the matter 
of formulating and analyzing hypoth- 
eses and theories or planning and 
carrying out experiments it is not 
effectual to turn the mind on and off 
at prearranged hours. It would 
appear that the bad effects of rigid 
business procedures might obtain more 
in graduate work than in under- 
graduate areas. 

A further complication is apt to 
present itself if institutions of higher 
learning begin to operate in a manner 
similar to that of business enterprises. 
This is the tendency to look upon 
disagreements between faculty and 
administration as routine disputes 
between labor and management. 
Intra-university controversies, viewed 
in this light, may work to destroy the 
democratic ‘community of scholars” 
atmosphere so necessary to our edu- 
cational centers. 


NCE the university is cast in 

the réle of a corporation, there 
is apt to be an inclination to reduce 
salaries of those who provide profes- 
sional services in it. This may be 
due to a failure to recognize the value 
of professional services in the new 
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atmosphere. When the state legis- 
latures, the boards of control, and 
the administrators begin to use col- 
lective bargaining methods but the 
professors do not, a different set of 
pressures come into operation. Cor- 
porations try to keep their labor 
costs low. This is not a difficult 
thing to do in educational circles 
where the “labor” is not organized 
in the union sense. And the aca- 
demic profession has little choice as 
it faces this problem. It can forget 
its professional dignity and try to 
organize to strike and bargain in the 
trade-union manner or it can attempt 
to emulate the not very successful 
efforts to influence stockholders and 
boards of directors through public- 
relations channels. During the last 
sixteen or seventeen years faculty 
salaries have been declining in rela- 
tion to the cost of living and in com- 
parison with those of other profes- 
sions.! The failure to make com- 
mensurate economic adjustments here 
can result in “inferior brains.” It 
is quite possible that crippled minds 
—of professors and students alike— 
are more difficult to repair than are 
crippled bodies. The former seem 


‘The Liberal College in Transi- 
uml said: “I repeat here only one 
In 1904 the average 


discussin 
= figures... 
professor's salary in large universities was $2,000. 
But bear in mind that $2,000 in 1904 was an 
average figure, and the economic equivalent of 
$3,000 a year in 1904 i8 $18,105 in 1953, and of 


$4,000 a year is $24,140. Also bear in mind that in 
1908 the University of Chicago top professor's 
salary was $7,000 and both California and Cornell 
were paying $5,000. 

t seems clear to me that to restore the liberal 
college faculty to its relative economic position of 
so years ago, our minimum salary objectives for 
professors should be an average of about $15,000 
a year, with a maximum of about $30,000, and with 
corresponding levels in the lower academic ranks.” 
Resources for Higher Education: the Proceedings of 
the Eleventh Annual National Conference on Higher 
Education. Washington, D. C.: National aad 
tion Association, 1956, p. 46. (Current Issues in 
Higher Education 1956). 
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to be of no great concern to us, yet 
crippled bodies attract several great 
financial campaigns each year. 

Another serious situation develops 
when the faculty, administration, and 
board of control tacitly accept the 
university in the réle of mere cor- 
poration. The corporation-complex 
university represents the faculty 
member’s position as being one of 
routine state employee rather than 
an appointee to an academic com- 
munity which is quasi-independent 
of the state government. In such 
an atmosphere it becomes very dif- 
ficult for the university to act as the 
independent researcher, experimenter, 
explorer, and discoverer of new an- 
swers for the questions of life and 
living. 

If faculty members consider them- 
selves as mere employees of a cor- 
poration, will they serve truth before 


they serve state politics and institu- 


tional policies? Before the corpora- 
tion complex was as well established 
as it now is, faculty members were 
more inclined to consider themselves 
in the position of appointees. In 
this rdéle they worked in a more 
independent intellectual atmosphere. 
Their economic status as well as their 
professional status and the recogni- 
tion of their contributions rested more 
heavily upon their individual achieve- 
ments as viewed by colleagues than 
upon state political matters, good 
publicity records, and institutional 
“popularity contests.” When, in 
years past, the faculty member failed 
to conform intellectually he was less 
open to public criticism. This may 
have been true because of the fact 
that the professor was often consid- 
ered to be one “who believed other- 
wise.” Today, conformity of thought 
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is more in tune with the times, 
whereas the nonconformist “bears 
watching.” It is quite possible that 
present-day faculty members are less 
restricted in their social activities 
than was the case thirty, fifty, or one 
hundred years ago; but in the more 
important realm, the area of the 
mind, we seem to be encouraging a 
dangerous game of “follow the sheep.” 

When the professor accepts his 
réle as being that of routine state 
employee he tends to shirk his respon- 
sibility toward more significant mat- 
ters of state. There is danger that 
he will fail to commend where com- 
mendation is merited or fail to con- 
demn where condemnation is due. 
We have recently had examples of 
faculty members in universities being 
told that their criticism of mal- 
feasance in their institution or in 
other state and Federal institutions 
was deplorable because it caused 
embarassing publicity repercussions. 
An irresponsible loose-mouthed or 
trigger-pencil-happy person should 
not be given professional appointment 
in higher education. On the other 
hand, how far should the reliable 
faculty member be governed by what 
is good publicity or bad publicity for 
his university when he is asked for 
the truth as he sees it? Individuals 
find their own answers, but I do not 
think we can give much attention to 
such corporation-complex criteria as, 
Will this please the majority of my 
customers? or Will it pay off finan- 
cially for the university? The ordinary 
professor is not inclined to stir up ill 
will for his institution. For that 
reason we need to encourage him to 
criticize the society in which he lives, 
rather than place restraints upon his 
freedom of expression. 
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Another danger of the corporation- 
complex university is that the teacher 
may tend to become a mere cog in 
the machine or an IBM card in a 
bureaucratic system. The stronger 
this environment is, the less con- 
ducive it is to the spawning of new 
ideas and to contributing to creative 
thinking. The faculty member may 
thus become a routine functionar 
rather than an educator with a high 
purpose—that of fertilizing and feed- 
ing minds in order that we, or the 
next generation, may learn better 
ways of doing the things we must do 
if we are to have a better life. 

In the past, our state universities 
have had, it would seem, some con- 
siderable degree of continuing success 
in finding better ways of doing things. 
That they were successful was due in 
part to the fact that they were not 
crippled by a dominating overin- 
fluence of church, state, or special- 
interest group. The atmosphere 
under which they operated most of 
the time was one in which academic 
freedom generally flourished, even 
if it did not always reach full bloom. 
Fritz Machlup of Johns Hopkins 
University has tentatively defined 
academic freedom as follows: 

Academic freedom consists in the 
absence of, er protection from, such 
restraints or pressures—chiefly in the 
form of sanctions threatened by state or 
church authorities or by the authorities, 
faculties, or students of colleges and 
universities, but occasionally also by 
other power groups in society—as are 
designed to create in the minds of 
academic scholars (teachers, research 
workers, and students in colleges and 
universities) fears and anxieties that may 
inhibit them from freely studying and 
investigating whatever they are interested 
in, and from freely discussing, teaching, 
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or publishing whatever opinions they 
have reached.? 

I believe that the growth of the 
corporation complex is placing a new 
set of stresses at work against intel- 
lectual freedom. This challenges 
faculties, boards of control, and uni- 
versity administrations to explain the 
great merit of academic freedom to 
the general public. Any adequate 
explanation must clarify the point 
that academic freedom exists, if it 
exists at all, for the benefit of society 
as a whole and not for a group of 
professors set apart. This means 
that the university has a public trust 
to keep. What public trust could be 
greater than the maintenance of 
intellectual freedom? 


FTER noting some of the prob- 
lems of a corporative environ- 
ment in higher education, we have 
already pointed up a positive posi- 
tion be confronting the situation. 
The recognition that an oppressive 
corporation complex can be the quiet, 
sweet kiss of death should help fortify 
us for the stand which must be taken. 
Faculty members need first to clarify 
their positions as that of appointees 
to academic communities which hold 
some responsibility as independent 
centers of thought. If they cannot 
go that far, they at least need to dis- 
tinguish between public corporations 
and private corporations, then to 
acknowledge the fact that because a 
university as a public corporation 
was created to serve society does not 
necessarily mean that it is to please 
society. If they cannot do this they 
[Continued on page 453) 


*On Some Concerni 
demic Freedom,” American Association of 
sity Professors Bulletin, XLI ( 
PP. 753-54 
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Success and Perseverance of 


University Students’ 

There is at present considerable 
interest in the problem of student 
selection in higher education because 
the total enrollments are expected to 
double within the next fifteen years. 
Institutions are most interested in 
admitting students who can be suc- 
cessful academically and who will 
continue to graduation. 

At present it is not difficult to 
predict academic success on the basis 
of high-school rank and percentile 
on a good entrance test. However, 
it is almost impossible to predict 
perseverance, and it is common prac- 
tice for institutions to admit all 
students who qualify and to depend 
upon “natural selection” to determine 
those who will actually be graduated. 
In the near future it may become 
necessary for institutions to limit 
enrollment and to justify to the 
public the criteria used to exclude 
certain students. The high drop- 
out rate of successful students is 
evidence that some factor or factors 
other than academic ability may 
need to be considered in determining 
who can best profit from admission 
to a college or university. Some such 
factor may be closely related to stu- 
dent objectives at the time of admis- 
sion and the pattern of changes in 
these students’ experiences as a result 
of new knowledge from the college 
curriculum. 


‘Reported by Daniel W. Fullmer, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of Oregon. 


The study reported here was 
designed to test the hypothesis that 
students who change educational ob- 
jectives during their college careers 
are poor risks for academic success 
and perseverance. The sample was 
taken from Freshmen entering the 
University of Denver, who had not 
been in-the Armed Forces, and who 
had been graduated from high school 
within the United States. These 
students were traced through the 
records of the office of Student 
Personnel and checked quarter by 
quarter. Complete information was 
obtained for 1,028 students. The 


group was subdivided on the basis of 


year of entry (1948-49 and 1949- 
50), college within the university, 


“changed” and “not changed’”’ for 
major field, “counseled” and “not 
counseled.” The groups were equated 
on the basis of mean raw scores on 
the American Council of Education 
Psychological Examination (A.C.F.). 
All groups averaged higher A.C.E. 
mean raw scores than the 1945 
national norms for college students. 

Table I shows that a higher per- 
centage of students graduated from 
the University of Denver in the 
“changed” group than did those in 
the “not changed” group in each 
college studied. Table II shows the 
“changed” group had percentages in 
its favor in all categories. It shows 
that the “‘changed”’ group persevered 
longer than the “not changed” group. 
A smaller percentage of the 
group withdrew from the University 
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and fewer students withdrew failing 
than were recorded in the “not 
changed” group. A significantly 
greater percentage were graduated 
from the “changed” group. 

TABLE | 
Peacentaces or Enwrentno Fresuman Srupents 


in “Cuanoep” anno “Uncnancen” 
Groups Grapuaren Turee 


College Changed Not changed 
(2) (3) 


Arts and Science...... 2 31 
Business Administra- 
37 27 
44 33 


TABLE II 


Penacenraces or Srupents “CHanoep” ano 
“Nor Cuanceo” Groups ror ALL 
py Various Carecories 


Changed Not changed 


Withdrew 

Current (June, 1954) 
Withdrew failing... . 

Graduated—total for 


TABLE III 


Percenrace or Srupents 
Wuo Were 


Changed Not Changed 


(4) (2) 


48 49 
Not counseled .. 37 4 


Other data collected the 
“changed” and “not changed” groups 
that is not shown in the table sub- 
stantiates the following statements: 


1. There were no significant differences 
in the mean grade-point averages of 
the two groups. 

2. The percentages of success exceeded 
percentages of failure following a 
change of major, but the mean grade- 
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was not changed 


point average 
significantly. 
The chances for success following 
probation were greater if the person 
changed major subjects. 
The greater percentage of students did 
not experience a change in grade-point 
average following a change of major 
subject. The correlation of  .98 
between grade-point average before 
and after change indicates how little 
shift was evident. 

. The correlation between freshman 
grade-point average and final grade- 
point average was .go or higher for 
each group. 

The “ freshman declared major” group 

had a higher index of change activity 

than the undeclared group, and also 
had the higher percentage of gradu- 
ates. 

. The “not changed” group had a 
higher A.C.E. psychological examina- 
tion mean raw score than the 
“changed” group in the withdrawal- 
successful classification. The students 
who changed major subject two or 
more times during their academic 
careers were more likely to be gradu- 
ated than those who changed major 
only once. 

Table III shows that more stu- 
dents who were counseled by the 
counseling center were graduated than 
those who had had no formal counsel- 
ing. This was true for all groups 
studied. 

The findings from this study were 
of interest mainly because they chal- 
lenged the widely held conviction 
that students who have well-defined 
educational objectives are the ones 
who succeed best in college work.? 
Whether this would be true of studies 
made in other institutions of higher 

*Weitz, Henry; Clark, Mary; and Jones, Ora. 
“The Relationships between Choice of a Major 
Field of Study and Academic Preparation and 


Performance,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, XV (January, 1955), pp. 28-38. 


| 
44 66 
| 9 2 
10 18 
all colleges........ 32 
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learning would have to be answered 
by further research. At the Univer- 
sity of Denver it was evident from 
the data collected that the students 
who changed objectives were more 
likely to persevere than those who 
did not. Other conclusions concern- 
ing academic success and persever- 
ance which seem justifiable are: 


1. Changing educational objectives as 
expressed by a change in major 
subject is not an indication of weakness 
on the part of a student. 

. Students who change major subject 
are as successful academically as those 
who do not change major. 

. Students who change major subject 
are more likely to graduate from 
college. 

Counseling tends to increase persever- 
ance and increases a student’s chances 
for graduation. 


From these conclusions it seems 
reasonable that a liberal change of 
major policy during the first two 
undergraduate years is justifiable and 
that a “change of major” should be 
accompanied by counseling in order 
to realize the greatest benefits. 


The Eastern Colleges Science 
Conference’ 


The Eastern Colleges Science Con- 
ference for the presentation of under- 
graduate research in biology, chem- 
istry, mathematics, psychology, and 
physics was organized by students 
and faculty at Vassar College in 
1947. This intercollegiate conference 
gives undergraduate students; who 
have been stimulated to research 
by their professors, the oppor- 


‘Reported by Daniel T. Saint-Rossy, Professor 
of Chemistry, Seton Hall University, and Chairman, 
Education Committee, North Jersey Section, 
American Chemical Society. 
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tunity to present and discuss their 
scientific studies. Tours, exhibits, a 
banquet, and a dance provide a social 
atmosphere for this two- to three- 
day conference. 

The first conference at Vassar 
College was attended by more than 
one hundred delegates representing 
twenty-three colleges in the eastern 
states. The success of the conference, 
at which twenty research papers were 
presented, prompted the Vassar group 
to present a formal constitution at 
the second meeting which was held 
at Union College in 1948. 

The ratification of the constitution 
established a permanent basis for 
succeeding annual conferences accord- 
ing to the following articles: 


1. The name shall be the 
Colleges Science Conference. 

2. The purpose shall be to stimulate 
undergraduate interest in the natural 
sciences and their relation to other 
fields. 

. Membership in the Eastern Colleges 
Science Conference shall be open to 
all colleges. There shall be one or 
two official delegates from each mem- 
ber college who will represent their 
college at the annual business meeting 
with one vote. 

. The host college shall solicit bids 
from participating colleges concerning 
the host college for the following year. 
The selection will be made at the 
annual business meeting. 

. Officers shall be those involved in 
running the conference at the host 
college. The permanent secretary 
shall be the Yale Scientific Magazine. 

. Financial responsibility will be that of 
the host college. The conference 
should be self-sufficient; however, all 
debts will be sustained by the host 
college, and all profits shall go into a 
revolving fund to be used by the 
following year’s host. 


Eastern 
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. Proposed amendments to the constitu- 


tion.must be sent to member colleges 
two months before the business meet- 
ing in a given year. Ratification 
consists of approval by two-thirds of 
the colleges that are members. 


Conferences in the order of their 
occurrence have been held at Vassar, 
Union, Adelphia, Barnard, Yale, 
Chatham College, Albany State 
Teachers College, Brooklyn, and 
Seton Hall University. Although the 
first conferences were small, the pur- 
pose and objectives were well estab- 
lished. The mailing list has expanded 
to include over five hundred colleges 
and universities in the eastern states. 
Approximately five hundred delegates 
representing nearly one hundred col- 
leges attend and give about one hun- 
dred undergraduate research papers. 

The ninth conference? held at Seton 
Hall University, which was attended 
by representatives of 80 colleges, set 
records for attendance and the num- 
ber of research papers presented. 
This conference had an attendance of 
576 delegates as compared to a 
previous high of 567 at the fourth 
conference held at Barnard College 
in 1950. Excluding the 157 students 
who attended from Seton Hall Uni- 
versity, there was an average of five 
registrants per college. The percent- 
ages of attendance classified on the 
basis of college enrollment, support, 
and ~American Chemical Society 
(ACS) accreditation are given in the 
last column of Table I. The 80 
colleges represented among the stu- 
dents are similarly classified in Col- 
umn 3 of the table. 

Ninety-four research papers were 
presented, while the previous high 
was 73 papers at Chatham College 

*The tenth held at Temple is not included. 
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in 1952, At Seton Hall research 
papers were presented in the follow- 
ing areas: biology, 36; chemistry, 
31; mathematics, 4; physics, 8; and 
psychology, 15. The percentage dis- 
tribution showing the types of insti- 
tutions from which the writers of the 
research papers came is given in the 
second column of the table. 

Students from ACS-accredited 


schools presented 23 per cent of the 
31 research papers in chemistry and 
17 per cent of the 36 research papers 
in biology. This compares directly 


TABLE I 


Comparison or Unpercravuate Researcu 
Paper Presentations wirh CoLLece 
REPRESENTATION AND STUDENT 
ATTENDANCE PerceNnTAGES 


College Student 
Represented Attendance 


Research 
Papers 


Institutional 
Classification 


(3) (4) 


84 
17 1s 
Accreditation— 
Non-ACS 77 83 
ACS 22 17 
Enrollment— 
37 32 
20 14 
22 13 
20 41 


with their college student- 
attendance percentages of 22 per 
cent and 17 per cent, respectively, 
and indicates that they do not stimu- 
late undergraduate research to any 
greater extent than do the non-ACS 
accredited colleges that attend the 
conference. The analysis given in 
Table I shows that the highest per- 
centages of registrants enrolled, col- 
leges represented, and research papers 
read during the conference came from 
the small, privately supported col- 
leges which are not accredited by the 
American Chemical Society. 


Support— | 
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What Motivates Students?' 


Two hundred and eighty-seven stu- 
dents at Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute recently were asked, by means of 
a questionnaire, to indicate the three 
items that motivated them most and 
the three items they disliked most 
intensely. Each student also was 
requested to indicate his class, major, 
and approximate class standing (top, 
middle, or lower third), but was not 
to sign or print his name on the 
questionnaire. The group surveyed 
was composed of 110 Seniors, 163 
Juniors, and 14 others.* 

This survey, it must be acknowl- 
edged, suffers from certain limita- 
tions. Since some important items 
may have been omitted from the 
questionnaire, the students were 
asked to “write in any item, not 
included in the list... , that has 
either motivated you the most or 


These 


that you dislike intensely.” 
items, however, followed no pattern. 
Had some of them been included in 
the questionnaire, it is possible that a 
significant number cf students might 


have selected them. Interest in the 
subject was not mentioned in the 
questionnaire because the investiga- 
tion was undertaken to determine 
what instructors can do to motivate 
students. A student’s interest in the 
subject tells you little unless you 
know what is responsible for his 
interest and how it can be developed. 

The ten items that motivated the 


students most and the five items dis- - 


liked most intensely by them appear 
in the table which follows; the items 
are arranged according to average 
‘Reported by Joseph F. Zimmerman, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Economics and Govern- 
ment Business, Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


*This group included 11 Sophomores, two 
classified Fresh reshmen, and one postgraduate student. 
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percentages: 
Items from 
Questionnaire 

Positive— 

Practical value of the course in earning 
a living. . 

Instructor's knowledge of subject and 
related fields... ... 

Well-defined course objectives 

Enthusiasm of the instructor... ... 

Instructor's and under- 
standing of students and their 
problems. . 

Instructor's 
questions 

Knowledge of your progress 

Grades 

Emphasis on fundamentals rather 
than details 

Courteous treatment by the instructor 

Negative— 

Instructor’s use of sarcasm 

Instructor's use of fear 

Instructor's use of self-approval 

Personal cross-examination by the 


Per Cent 
(Total group) 


willingness to answer 


Only the items marked by more 
than 10 per cent of the students 
surveyed are reported. No one item 
motivated all the students. “Prac- 
tical value of the course in earning a 
living” motivated the most students 
(36 per cent of the whole group). 
“Instructor’s knowledge of subject 
and related fields’’ was the second 
most important motivating item (30 
per cent) and was followed by “well- 
defined course objectives” as the 
third most important motivating item 
(25 per cent). “Grades” motivated 
less than 25 per cent of all the stu- 
dents and rated well down on the 
list of relative importance. 

The significance of this table from 
a positive standpoint is that it demon- 
strates the fact that students are 
motivated by many things and that, 
if an instructor is to be successful in 
strongly influencing most or all of 
his students, he will have to adopt 
several, if not all, of the positive items 
listed in this table. The percentage 
of all the students motivated by the 


36 
jo 
25 
a5 
24 
24 
23 
23 
22 
14 
66 
$5 
4s 
instructor.......... 26 
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three most important items totals g1 
per cent, but many of the students 
who marked one of these items 
probably also marked either one or 
both of the other two items. Con- 
sequently, it is reasonable to assume 
that a significant number of students 
would not be strongly motivated if an 
instructor emphasized only these 
three items in his classes. 

Negatively, an “instructor’s use of 
sarcasm” was listed by 66 per cent 
of all the students. “Use of fear” 
was mentioned next and “use of self- 
approval” was third. Items other 
than those in the table were mentioned 
as negative, but the number marking 
each item was insignificant. 

Some instructors knowingly use 
sarcasm but think that they use it 
in a subtle way that motivates the 
students. If this be the case, they 


are deceiving themselves since only 


two out of 287 students surveyed 
selected the use of sarcasm as a 
positive item. Often the use of 
sarcasm is unconscious, that is, the 
instructor does not realize that the 
students regard his comments as 
sarcastic. The instructor must be 
on guard against this. It is difficult 
to explain the 10-per cent differential 
between the answers of the Juniors 
(61 per cent) and of the Seniors (71 
per cent) unless one assumes that the 
instructors of the Seniors use sarcasm 
more often or crudely. 

Some instructors instill fear in their 
students on the ground that this is 
the only method by which they can 
be assured students will work. In- 
structors, who are of this opinion, 
clearly lack resourcefulness since the 
students surveyed indicated they were 
strongly motivated by at least ten 
items listed on the questionnaire. 
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“Instructor's use of fear” not only 
hinders the development of rapport, 
which is essential to effective teach- 
ing, but also produces a negative 
reaction since $5 per cent of all the 
students surveyed objected to its use. 

That the unconscious use of self- 
approval is common might be inferred 
from the fact that approximately 45 
per cent of all the students surveyed 
indicated that they intensely dislike 
an “‘instructor’s use of self-approval.” 
Self-approval is a dangerous trap 
that is difficult to avoid. Whenever 
an instructor expresses his opinion 
or talks about his experiences, stu- 
dents may feel he is patting himself 
on the back. Instructors had best 
subject their classroom actions to 
critical analysis in order to determine 
whether they are unconsciously using 
self-approval. 

Approximately one-fourth of all 
the students surveyed indicated they 
intensely disliked “‘personal cross- 
examination by the instructor.” In- 
structors probably do not knowingly 
carry on a personal cross-examination 
of their students, yet their manner 
of questioning may be intensely dis- 
liked by their students who consider 
it a type of “third degree.” 

The answers of the Seniors and 
Juniors are broken down according 
to class standing in Table I. Each 
student surveyed (approximately 80 
per cent of the senior and junior 
classes) was requested to indicate 
whether he stood in the top, middle, 
or lower third of his class. The 
answers to this request are interesting 
because considerably less than one- 
third of the students indicated they 
were in the lower third of their class 
and considerably more than one-third 
indicated they were in the middle 
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third of their class. Only 26 per 
cent of the Seniors and 21 per cent 
of the Juniors indicated they were in 
the lower third of their classes, 
whereas 38 per cent of the Seniors 
and 54 per cent of the Juniors indi- 
cated they were in the middle third 
of their class. Of the Seniors 36 per 
cent and only 25 per cent of the 
Juniors were of the opinion they were 
in the top third of their respective 
classes. 

Data presented in the table are 
based upon the number of students 
who think they are in each third of 
their class. Particular attention 
should be paid to the answers of those 
in the lower third of their classes 
since they are the students most in 
need of motivation. The lower third 


of the junior class indicated that the 
“practical value of the course in 
earning a living’ motivated them 


most, whereas the Seniors indicated 
that this was the second most impor- 
tant item and that “emphasis on 
fundamentals rather than details” 
motivated them most. Juniors, how- 
ever placed “emphasis on funda- 
mentals rather than details” near 
the bottom of the list. Signifi- 
cantly, “courteous treatment by the 
instructor” is more effective than 
“grades” in motivating Seniors in 
the lower third of their class. ‘‘Cour- 
teous treatment by the instructor” 
motivated 32 per cent of the Seniors 
in the lower third of their class and 
“grades” motivated only 7 per cent. 
The relative importance of the two 
items are reversed by Juniors in the 
lower third of their class who consider 
“grades” to be a much more impor- 
tant motivating factor than “cour- 
teous treatment by the instructor.” 
Juniors and Seniors, regardless of 
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class standing, appear to be in gen- 
eral agreement concerning the relative 
ranking of the negative items. Only 
the students in the middle third of 
the junior class did not list “‘instruc- 
tor’s use of sarcasm’’ number one. 
They listed it number two and listed 
“instructor’s use of fear” as number 
one, the item listed number two by 
all the other students, 

The evidence presented in Table I 
supports the conclusion that class 
standing has a direct bearing on 
motivation. Since students generally 
are not sectioned according to ability, 
the importance of stressing the posi- 
tive items that motivate the most 
students in each third of the class is 
obvious. Each instructor should at- 
tempt to integrate into his teaching 
as many positive items as possible. 
For example, if an instructor relied 
primarily for motivation upon stress- 
ing the “practical value of the course 
in earning a living,” he would be 
successful in motivating approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the Juniors in 
the middle third of their class, but 
would be relatively unsuccessful in 
strongly motivating approximately 
80 per cent of the Juniors in the top 
third of their class. Furthermore, 
this study offers evidence that stu- 
dents’ attitudes change as they pass 
from one class to another and instruc- 
tors must modify their efforts at 
motivation accordingly. 

Both the positive and the negative 
items selected by the students differed 
significantly according to major. 
Sixty per cent of the students in one 
department listed “grades” as a posi- 
tive item, whereas, not one student 
in another department listed “grades” 
as a positive item. “Practical value 
of the course in earning a living” was 
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TABLE I 


Peacentace Disraisutions or rue Irems on THE Questionnaire BY More Tuan Ten 
Pex Cent ov THe Srupents By CLasses and Rankino wirnin CLasses 


Irems rrom 


Jumtors 


QuesTIONNAIRE 


(1) 


Positive— 

Practical value of the course in earning a livi 

Instructor’s knowledge of subject, related fields... . 

Well-defined course objectives 

Enthusiasm of the instructor 

Instructor’s sympathy and understanding of stu-. . 
dents and their problems 


Negative— 

Instructor's use of sarcasm 

Instructor's use of 
Instructor's use of self-approval 

Personal cross-examination by the instructor 


40 
24 
23 


listed as a motivating factor by 
approximately 52 per cent of the 
students in one department and by 


only 16 per cent in another — 
n 


ment. Answers varied as greatly 

the negative side. In one department 
all the students listed “instructor’s 
use of self-approval” as being in- 
tensely disliked but not one student 
in another department listed it. All 
the students in one department indi- 
cated they disliked intensely “‘instruc- 
tor’s use of sarcasm,” whereas only 
25 per cent of the students in another 
department marked it. Much can 
be read into these variances. How- 
ever, the validity of these inferences 
is questionable. From the positive 
standpoint, it is possible to inier that 
the members of one department have 
stressed the “practical value of their 
courses in earning a living’ whereas 
this has been played down in a 
second department. From the nega- 
tive standpoint, it is possible to infer 


that sarcasm is commonly used in 
one department and not in the 
second. This may be true, but pos- 
sibly the students in a department 
who indicate they intensely dislike 
sarcasm have in mind only one 
instructor or possibly are not referring 
to the use of sarcasm in their own 
department but to its use in a service 
department. Another possibility is 
that a special type of student is 
attracted to, one field of study and 
not to another. If this be the case, 
one might reasonably conclude that 
this accounts for the differences in 
attitudes. - 

Evidence presented in this report 
leads to the conclusion that students 
are motivated by many things, and 
that there is no one action that will 
motivate all students. Consequently, 
instructors should adopt as many 
positive factors as possible. Students’ 
attitudes change as they pass. from 
one class to another, and instructors 


= 
Seniors 
° 
Top Middle Lower Top Middle Lower 
2 ) () (6) 
27 40 36 20 45 38 ‘ . 
43 17 a1 34 3s 3° 
28 26 14 32 27 a1 
28 26 25 32 22 24 
15 4! 25 7 jo 27 
Instructor's willingness to answer questions........| 20 19 21 29 18 jo 
Knowledge of your progress.....................| 18 24 25 22 23 32 
ious 24 7 32 19 jo 
Emphasis on fundamentals rather than details....| 28 14 39 20 24° 12 
Courteous treatment by the instructor...........| 10 4 32 15 15 6 
68 7 75 68 57 62 
48 57 50 59 60 50 
40 $2 39 49 53 
28 26 24 ar 
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should modify their motivating efforts 
accordingly. A final conclusion is 
that instructors should avoid the 
pedagogical sins of use of sarcasm, 
fear, self-approval, and personal cross- 
examination of students as they hin- 
der the learning process by producing 
a negative reaction in the students. 


The Role of Physical 

Education' 

College administrators and faculty 
members often ask questions regard- 
ing the réle of physical education in 
their current curriculums and whether 
its present content and methods are 
fulfilling the stated objectives of their 
institutions. During 1954 a group 
of physical-education instructors met 
in a workshop with consultants from 
eighteen organizations interested in 
this aspect of higher education. The 
workshop later became known as the 
Washington Conference on Physical 
Education for College Men and 
Women.? The members of the con- 
ference attempted to restate the 
philosophical interpretation of phys- 
ical education as it relates to general 
education at the college level and to 
delineate a set of evaluative criteria. 

When the Washington Conference 
was called, the writer was in the 
midst of a survey covering certain 
academic standards and practices. 
He was requested to bring to Wash- 
ington for the workshop discussion 
the data pertaining to physical edu- 
cation which he had collected. The 


‘Reported Mack M. Greene, Director, Divi- 


sion of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

*For see }. H. Shaw, “Highlights 
of the Washington Conference on the Physical 
Education Program for College Men and Women,’’ 
Journal of Health-Physical Education-Recreation, 
XXV (December, 1954), pp. 7 ff. 
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data had been gathered from ques- 
tionnaires that were addressed to the 
academic deans and registrars in all 
of the four-year colleges and univer- 
sities holding membership in the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The admin- 
istrators in 253 colleges (76 per cent) 
responded. The respondents were 
distributed as follows: 177 regis- 
trars; 39 deans of admission, college, 
instruction, or students; 14 directors 
of admissions; 7 dean-registrars; § 
vice-presidents of academic affairs; 

directors of student personnel serv- 
ices; 4 recorders; one director of 
institutional studies; and one secre- 
tary of the college. 

The available space here permits 
only a summary® of the findings: 


1. Physical education is a requirement 
for graduation in 94 per cent of the 
colleges and universities in the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

. Three out of each four colleges in 
the Association assign credit toward 
graduation to their required physical- 
education programs. The amount 
of credit ranges from 1 to 8 semester 
hours, with 56 per cent of the 
respondents reporting a _ require- 
ment of 4 semester hours of physical 
education for graduation. 

. About one college in each to in the 
North Central Association requiring 
physical education for graduation 
“allow no college credit” for the 
requirement. Among these insti- 
tutions there is a wide range in the 
physical-education time require- 
ment for graduation; the most 
frequent response among them 
showed 144 clock hours over a two- 
year period fulfilled the requirement. 

[Continued on page 465) 


jes of the complete survey may be secured 
by writing the author at Box 304, Wilberforce, Ohio. 


Pusue acceptance of the new selec- 
tive admissions policy at the Univer- 
sity of Texas was described as “highly 
favorable” by President Wilson in 
his annual report to the faculty. 
Scholastic standards have been raised 
for graduate as well as undergraduate 
students. Even so, a general increase 
of approximately fo per cent in stu- 
dent enrollment was noted during 
the past year. Additional state funds 
are needed to raise salaries of the 
_ teaching staff and nonacademic per- 
sonnel, support organized research 
and public-service activities, and pro- 
vide more and better facilities. 


Tue engineering division of the Uni- 


versity of Bridgeport is offering two 
postgraduate courses and an ad- 
vanced program for professional engi- 
neers this fall. One main purpose of 
the new courses is to train technical 
personnel for managerial posts. One 
course is being given at the American 
Machine and Foundry Company. 
An advanced machine-design course 
and a tuition-pay program of courses 
are given at the University. 


Tue Business Training College of 
Pittsburgh has inaugurated a two- 
ear engineering-secretarial course. 
The course is designed to provide 
selected students with a scientific 
background as well as_ secretarial 
skills. Subjects include advanced 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, and 
the terminology of various engineering 


fields. Students are selected for ad- 


mission on the basis of a series of 
tests and high-school records. 


A wew fourteen-week course for 
police officers, “The Police Officer 
and the Law,” is being sponsored by 
Wayne State University in  co- 
operation with the Detroit Police 
Academy. Included in the lectures 
will be the elements and classification 
of crime, the right of arrest, and 
industrial problems in relation to 
duties of police officers. 


enrollment in the evening 
division of Fenn College topped last 
year’s previous high by 10 per cent 
and was the largest in the histor 
of the College. Day division enroll- 
ment also recorded a_ substantial 
gain of 12 per cent. Engineering 
students accounted for 60 per cent 
of the increase in the day division 
and raised the College’s total engi- 
neering registration 20 per cent. 


Five new one-year _full-tuition 
scholarships for graduates of junior 
colleges in the Chicago area have been 
established by Illinois Institute of 
Technology. The 1957-58 scholar- 
ships will be awarded on the basis of 
scholastic achievement and perform- 
ance on entrance examinations given 
by Illinois Tech. Deadline for appli- 
cation is April 1, 1957. 


Cownrrisutions totaling $309,038 
have been made to Hamilton College 
during the twelve months ending 
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June 30. A grant of $235,000 re- 
ceived from the Ford Foundation on 
July 1 is not included in this total. 
Capital gifts as well as those to be 
used for current needs were made by 
foundations, corporations, and friends 
of the College. The alumni donated 
$191,594, of which one-third is to be 
used for current expenses. The bal- 
ance will be used for the construction 
of a new infirmary. 


Tue Department of Special Educa- 
tion and Vocational Rehabilitation 
of Wayne State University received 
two grants totaling $3,410 from the 
Michigan Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc. The grants will 
be used to help finance special lec- 
tures, conferences, workshops, and 
courses on the physically handicapped 
for special teachers, occupational 
therapists, and rehabilitation counse- 
lors. The fund will also be used to 
enlarge the department’s special edu- 
cation library. 


Two new professorships, to con- 
tribute specifically to the intellectual 
life of undergraduates in Harvard 
College, have been announced by 
Harvard University. One is named 
for A. Lawrence Lowell, former Presi- 
dent of Harvard who led in major 
developments in college education; 
the other, for Henry Ford II, who has 
given active support to college educa- 
tion through his leadership of the 
Ford Foundation. Scholars from any 
field of learning may be selected for 
these positions, and distinguished 
appointees will be sought who can 
contribute especially to intellectual 
growth in the college. Like the six 
Harvard University Professors who 
are chosen to work ‘‘on the frontiers 
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of knowledge and in such a way as to 
cross the conventional boundaries of 
the specialties,” the two professors 
will not necessarily be assigned to a 
specific department. They will be 
members of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, which gives instruction both 
in Harvard College and in the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences, but 
they will be concerned especially with 
the College. The two professorships 
will be endowed with part of the 
“accomplishment grant”’ allocated to 
Harvard and other institutions, in 
recognition of earlier steps to improve 
faculty salaries, by the Ford Founda- 
tion last December at the time of the 
distribution of funds for further 
strengthening faculty salaries in 
hundreds of American colleges. 


Associate degrees in engineering 
will be awarded by Lowell Techno- 
logical Institute to students of the 
Evening Division. The first degrees 
will be given at the end of this fall 
term in eight engineering areas— 
electrical, electronic, industrial, me- 
chanical, leather, paper, plastics, and 
rubber. Four years of two 15-week 
terms each year are required to 
complete most of the programs. The 
major electronics and plastics firms 
in eastern Massachusetts have co- 
operated with the Lowell Techno- 
logical Institute in the formation of 
the new program. 


The University of Redlands is one 
of four colleges in California which 
are participating in an advanced- 
study program in co-operation with 


the United States Air Force. Off- 
duty military personnel may enroll 
in virtually any upper-division course 
given at the University. A major 
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purpose of the program is to enable 
the military men to complete the 
substantial college work which will 
qualify them for Operation Boot- 
strap, under which they can be 
assigned on temporary duty to an 
educational institution where they 
can earn a college degree upon com- 
pleting six months of additional full- 
time study. 


Appuications for the Scandinavian 
Seminars for Cultural Studies are 
now being accepted for 1957-58. 
Graduate students, adult educators, 
and teachers may apply as well as 
college Juniors who may receive 
academic credit for their junior year 
in Scandinavia by special arrange- 
ment with their college. Students 
live with two Scandinavian families 
for a month each, learn the language 
and study in it, and live and study 
for six months with Scandinavian 
students in the Folk Schools. These 
liberal-arts colleges, where the princi- 
pal emphasis is on the humanities, 
represent a good cross section of the 
people. One of the nine months is 
reserved for a field trip in which 
the student may travel in all of the 
Scandinavian countries. Among 
the study projects available are adult 
education, the co-operatives, govern- 
ment, physical education, labor rela- 
tions, arts and crafts, history, social 
welfare, literature, and agriculture. 
More than fifty American students 
are attending the Scandinavian Semi- 
nars this year. 


Fovurreen students from this year’s 
freshman class at the University of 
Redlands have been selected on the 
basis of the College Board test, high- 
school records, and personal inter- 
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views to participate in the newly 
instituted gifted-student program. 
The fourteen Freshmen took a series 
of tests before the beginning of the 
fall term. They were permitted to 
enroll in any course, including upper- 
division courses, for which they were 
prepared on the basis of the test 
results. They were also allowed to 
enter special sections of certain classes 
in which they may cover the material 
more rapidly and more intensively 
than do the students in the regular 
sections. An “Ideas” seminar in which 
the students discuss common prob- 
lems and share ideas is included in 
the program. The purpose of the 
program is to give each student an 
enriched education without the 
restrictions of a regular college pro- 
gram. Graduation for these students 
will be based on scores in two com- 
prehensive examinations covering 
general education and the student’s 
major field. 


A new “honors program’”’ has been 


instituted this fall by the political- 
science department of the University 
of California at Berkeley. The ex- 
perimental program is designed to 
provide the advantages of a small 
liberal-arts college without sacrificing 
the special resources of a state uni- 
versity. Juniors with a B-plus aver- 
age or higher may enroll in the 
“honors program” and undertake a 
special program of reading, discus- 
sion, writing, and research that relates 
to and supplements their major 
studies. The first semester of the 
senior year is given over to research, 
either on an individual or group 
basis, that may include field research 
and interviews, and library research. 
During the final semester attempts 
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will be undertaken to relate the 
material in the honors program to 
the regular curriculum. Twelve units 
of credit are given for the four 
semesters. At present, about § per 
cent of the students enrolled in the 
political-science department are tak- 
ing the honors program. 


To meer the needs of teacher- 
education institutions for instruments 
to assess certain aspects of teacher 
preparation, the Educational Testing 
Service announces the introduction 
of the New Teacher Education Ex- 
amination Program. Beginning April 
1, 1957, the examinations will be 
available for administration by insti- 
tutions offering an accredited pro- 
gram in teacher education. The 
examinations, which were prepared 
by the test development staff of the 
Educational Testing Service, provide 
detailed measurement in various areas 
of professional knowledge and cultural 
background. Included also is a series 
of tests designed to measure com- 
petencies in specific teaching fields. 

The new program focuses its serv- 
ices solely on institutional evalua- 
tions. Educational Testing Service 
furnishes the testing material, scores 
the answer sheets, and provides each 
participating institution with score 
reports and summary data. Each 
institution may set the testing date 
to suit its own convenience. 


A surRvVEY of dental-education re- 
sources in the South will be conducted 
by the Southern Regional Education 
Board in co-operation with the United 
States Public Health Service and the 


American Dental Association. The 
Board and the Public Health Service 
each will contribute an amount 
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approximately equal to a grant of 
$10,000 from the Kellogg Foundation 
to support this project. William J. 
McGlothlin, associate director of the 
Board, outlined three reasons for 
conducting the study: first, educa- 
tors, health personnel, and public 
officials are more aware than ever 
that the South has fewer dentists in 
proportion to its population than 
other parts of the country; second, 
more people seem to be seeking and 
can afford dental care—a situation 
of which public officials are becoming 
increasingly aware; and third, health 
educators are becoming concerned 
more and more with the réle of dental 
education in a total program of 
educating health personnel. 


Tue National Teacher Examinations, 
administered annually by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, will be given 
at two hundred testing centers 
throughout the United States on 
Saturday, February 9, 1957. A can- 
didate may take the Common Exam- 
inations including tests in professional 
information, general culture, English 
expression, and nonverbal reasoning, 
and one or two of eleven Optional 
Examinations designed to demon- 
strate mastery of subject-matter. 
The college which a candidate is 
attending, or the school system in 
which he is seeking employment, 
will advise him concerning the exam- 
inations. A Bulletin of Information, 
containing an application form, may 
be obtained from college officials, 
school superintendents, or directly 
from the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice. Completed applications, which 
are accompanied by proper examina- 
tion fees, will be accepted up to 


January 11, 1957. 


-Editorial‘Comments - 


A New Approach to Medical 
Education 

NE of the most important 

announcements to come to 

our attention in a long time 
is that of the initiation by North- 
western University of a study of 
pre-medical and medical education. 
This study looks toward the develop- 
ment of a program which will inte- 
grate these two phases of the training 
of the physician. 

A grant of $75,000 for the study 

has been received from the John and 
Mary Markle Foundation, and a 


portion from a recent grant of 
$300,000 from the Commonwealth 
Fund will be used to support it. 
The study will be conducted by a 
committee representing the Graduate 


School, the Medical School, and the 
College of Liberal Arts. 

The new plan which the University 
hopes to develop would be a radical 
departure from the conventional one. 
Instead of a program of under- 
graduate pre-medical study in the 
College of Liberal Arts followed by 
professional study in the Medical 
School, there would be one course 
of study of seven or eight years 
which the student would enter upon 
graduation from high school and 
which would lead to the degree 
Doctor of Medicine. It would com- 
prise “a unified progression of stud 
in the arts and physical, biological, 
and medical sciences from general 
concepts to the specialized aspects 
peculiar to the medical profession.” 
There would be no break between 
pre-medical and medical education: 
study in all three of the general 


fields would continue throughout the 
program. The sequence of courses 
would be adapted to the maturation 
of the student. At the beginning 
the emphasis would be on courses 
relatively narrow in scope; courses 
requiring broader understanding and 
synthesis would come later in the 
program. 

Such a study as Northwestern is 
undertaking is long overdue. The 
conventional plan for training phy- 
sicians is out of line with what is 
known about the maturation of older 
youth and young adults. The rela- 
tively immature underclassman is 
expected to understand literature, 
art, history, economics, and _philos- 
ophy. Then as he enters medical 
school, when he is more mature and 
capable of assimilating and integrat- 
ing facts and principles covering a 
broader range, his studies become 
highly technical and specialized. By 
following a program more closely in 
line with the natural development 
of the student, it should be possible 
to provide a better education for the 
physician-citizen and save at least a 
year in the process. 

This is not to say that the task 
Northwestern has undertaken will be 
an easy one. On the contrary, the 
difficulties will be very great; states- 
manship of a high order will be 
required if they are to be overcome. 
The conventional plan is firmly im- 
bedded in our educational mores. 
The belief that general education is 
distinct from and should precede 
specialized education is widely ac- 
cepted in educational circles. Under 
an integrated plan the difficult prob- 
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lem of admission to medical study 
would take on new dimensions. No 
doubt the Northwestern authorities 
are aware of these and other difficul- 
ties; all the more praise for their 
courage in attacking so important 
and difficult a problem. 

We hope that the new program will 
provide opportunity for its students 
throughout their course to have first- 
hand contact with the problems of 
the physician. In hospitals, clinics, 
doctors’ offices, and patients’ homes 
there are many tasks related to the 
treatment of patients that are per- 
formed under the direction of, but 
not directly by, the physician. These 
tasks cover a wide range with respect 
to the training and experience needed 
to do them. Experience in doing 
such tasks under the direction of the 
physician and on an increasing level 
of difficulty and responsibility would 
have important values for the student. 
It would help him get the “‘feel’’ of 
the physician’s work, and help him 
integrate and functionalize the 
subject-matter studied in his courses. 

Perhaps most important of all, it 
would provide invaluable data for the 
guidance of the student. Not all 
students who enter a unified course 
direct from high school will or should 
complete the work for the M.D. 
degree. Some will discover or have 
to be informed that the study and 
practice of medicine is not the calling 
for which they are best suited. One 
of the functions of such a course as 
is proposed will be to provide guid- 
ance for its students, including guid- 
ance out of the profession for some 
of them. To be most effective, this 
guidance will need to be based on 
such practical experience as well as 
on data from other sources. 

Heartiest congratulations to North- 
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western University on undertaking a 
project that is so much needed, and 
best wishes for success in the venture. 
We shall watch the development of 


the project with great interest. 
R. H. E. 


HE graduate student, his back- 

ground and academic habits, is 
to be studied at Columbia University. 
This project, to be directed by 
Hans Rosenhaupt, graduate admis- 
sions director, will be supported by 
a $15,000 grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. Data 
will be obtained from the Graduate 
Faculties’ records of past candidates 
for the Master of Arts and Ph. D. 
degrees. Some of the facts to be 
included are the student’s home ad- 
dress, undergraduate college or uni- 
versity, age when he received his 
degrees, status as full- or part-time 
student, and whether his graduate 
schooling was continuous. From this 
information the researchers hope to 
learn the facts, deficiencies, and pos- 
sibilities of graduate education and 
to construct a sound basis for admin- 
istrative decisions on such significant 
matters as the desirability of accel- 
eration at the graduate level, whether 
the subsidized student completes his 
studies sooner than the nonsubsidized 
student, and the value of the doctoral 
dissertation and of the intensive 
specialization which is required to 
produce it. Unsuccessful candidates 
will be studied to determine the 
characteristics of dropouts. Also, a 
partial objective of the study will be 
to determine whether college teachers 
will be adequately trained and suf- 
ficiently abundant to meet the enroll- 
ment peak in higher education in 
1960. It is expected that the study 
will be completed during the year. 


The True Measure of the Man 


Neitson or Smirn, by Margaret Farrand 
t Thorp. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. xxii+363 pp. $7.00. 


What a man! What a paragon of a 
college president! The mold was broken 
after he took form. 

I am something of a specialist on 
college presidents because as chairman 
of a board of trustees of a large municipal 
university I have had the unusual oppor- 
tunity over the years of sharing in the 
selection of five administrative leaders in 
constituent colleges. Good and eminent 
leaders are hard to find, as in any field; 
and the problem of selecting a young 
man and “growing your own” as against 
“buying away” a tested administrator is 
perennial. 

Smith College took the former course 
except that Mr, Neilson was no longer 

oung—he was forty-eight when he left 
hs en lish professorship at Harvard. 
Smith ae perhaps better than it knew 
or could hope. The qualifications ideall 
sought are (in the words of George FE. 
Vincent when president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation) these—‘‘a president should 
be a scholar, teacher, organizer, authority 
on education, administrator, financier, 
writer, orator, judge of men, leader, 
inspirer of youth, publicist, diplomatist, 
man of the world, moral idealist.” Mr. 
Neilson went far toward qualifying in 
most of these rdles plus others less 
obvious but equally integral, such as 
architectural and  landscape-gardening 
expertise. 
rs. Thorp has done an imposing and 
inspiring job in taking the true measure 
of the man, in avoiding hero worship, in 
assessing clearly a great variety of 
functions and ites of this bountiful 
career, in cherishing sentiment without 
sentimentality, in welding it all into a 
coherent, discriminating, convincing, and 
glorious portrait. The texture re tone, 
the moderation along with the inevitable 
record of splendid and always growin 
achievement, would, indeed, 
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favor in the subject’s eye. 

This biography is to ‘ea warmly recom- 
mended to many who will mistakenly 
pass it by as one more fulsome story by 
a fond and loyal alumna admirer. Other 
college presidents, trustees, deans, faculty 
members, alumni officers, foundation 
executives—all who are by way of 
touching administrative matters at first 
or second remove—can learn abundantly 
from this life, from this extraordinary and 
disarming man whose success at Smith 
was so outstanding. 

Even an abbreviated recital of specific 
achievements would be too extended. 
In his relations with ‘two thousand 
devoted (indeed, almost idolizing) stu- 
dents, his expeditious, canny, thrifty 
handling of trustee affairs, his skill in 
faculty appointments and _ stimulation, 
his record of capital plant expenditure 
always within a somehow balanced over- 
all budget, his interpretative deftness 
with alumnae and public protestant 
— who were less charitable, in all, 

is perceptive, often witty, patient, self- 


effacing, energetic style proved the man 


—and the paragon. Beginning in Neil- 
son’s native Scotland in 1869, this full- 
length biography proceeds through 
cleverly characterized professorial years 
at Bryn Mawr, Harvard, and Columbia, 
until the call to Smith in 1917 which 
ended only with retirement in 1939. 

As a highlight of his incumbency, one 
may note Mr. Neilson’s superb sense of 
timing. Smith could not—any more 
than any other college—move from _tra- 
ditional ways too rapidly; changes of any 
sort had to appear to many professors to 
be fulfillment of the old rather than 
departure from it. So adroit, however, 
was Mr. Neilson that changes aplenty 
came about on all fronts with a minimum 
of the animosities inevitable in human 
affairs against any innovator. 

Another outstanding feature of-Neil- 
son’s presidency was his relations with 
students; Chapter XIV on this subject 
is to me the most edifying in the book. 
Less is elaborated on the problems 
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by a secular, nonchurch-member 
president following two clergymen presi- 
dents, including N 
the need for some religious interpretations 
with a cosmopolitan student body and a 
faculty which over the years expressed 
its moral devotion in other than churchly 
channels. 

Mr. Neilson did not offer a full answer 
for coping with these tensions; but he 
expressed his own deep religious nature 
in convincing ways which were an object 
lesson in attitudes and activities tran- 
scending sectarianism. 

Mention is finally in order as to the 
pie of his stalwart stand for genuine 
academic freedom for himself and his 
faculty. He had his troubles here to the 
verge of temporary persecution on several 
occasions. But his courage, persistence, 
and patent honesty through the lon 
pull of the years proved unshakable aaa 
triumphant. 

Mrs. Neilson is beautifully seen in this 
biography. Her major contribution to 
the brilliance of the Neileon administra- 
tion is sensitively realized and graciously 
given its due. 

On this as on other counts, the biog- 
rapher has distinguished herself in 
delineating a personality of such richness 
and fineness. She is worthy of her 
subject, and her subject is worthy of her 
in being an exemplary instance of the 
American college president at his most 
felicitous. 

Orpway TEAD 
Member, Board of Higher Education, 
New York 


A Collection of Studies 
Tue Urpan Soutn, edited by Rupert B. 


Vance and Nicholas J. Demerath. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1954. 
Xii+307 pp. $5.00. 

This volume is an integration of a 
number of studies of both regionalism and 
urbanization. Each of the authors of 
_ the fourteen chapters accepts the point 

of view that cities in the South, like 
cities everywhere, are here to stay and 
will play an even more important réle 
in the lives of an ever increasing propor- 
tion of the population. ee 


eilson’s clear sense of 
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between urban and rural societies and 
between regions are differences in degree, 
not in kind. The entire study is of the 
rocess of urbanization rather than urban 
ife per se. 
he analysis of this process in Part I 
reveals four aspects of a definition of 
urbanization: it “involves an increase in 
the number of points at which population 
concentrates and a growth in the size 
of these concentrations”; it “means an 
increasing shift from agrarian to indus- 
trial, service, and distributive occupa- 
tions”; it “means a redistribution of the 
pulation as a result of migration and 
fertility’; and it “involves the spread of 
urban ways of living to the surrounding 
rural areas.” 

Part II describes the interdependence 
of the city and its hinterland and suggests 
that the cities of the South may well 
retain a balance between rural and urban 
ways of life. Changes and contrasts 
within the social structure are appraised 
in some detail. 

The concluding part makes a brief 
analysis of race relations, politics, com- 
munity organization, city planning, and 
the preponderant influence of the city 
over its surrounding area. The last is 
illustrated by a case history of the 
changes which have taken sh in a 
once autonomous rural community over- 
run by the influences of the adjacent city. 

This relatively brief volume does not 
attempt to appraise the results of the 
social processes at work in the South. 
Their analysis gives the reader a much 
broader perspective against which to 
draw one’s own conclusions, 

Francis J. Brown 
American Council on Education 


A Useful Book 


Inrropuction To Researcn, by Tyrus 
Hillway. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1956. xiv+284 pp. $3.50. 
Here is a book which should be read by 

every graduate student and his adviser. 

For the former, Mr. Hillway has packed in 

a brief volume a large amount mr nd 

tion, important for the mature student. 

For the latter, there are a score of helpful 

suggestions and reminders which need to 

be reconsidered during the pursuit of 
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current research. Mr. Hillway, an au- 
thority on Herman Melville and a college 
administrator at Colorado State College 
of Education, has pitched his discussion 
of this vitally important subject at the 
highest level. 

Succinctly, Mr. Hillway traces the 
réle of research in man’s past, the devel- 
opment of the graduate school, and the 
opportunities for the modern graduate 
student. Then, using dramatic exam- 
ples derived from recent scholarship, he 

lowingly pictures the scholar as a 

tective, employing the rules of evi- 
dence and searching for clues yet paying 
strict attention to the highest standards 
of scholarly research. Especially intri- 
guing are his analyses of investigative 
techniques: documentary research, ex- 
periment, the survey, the language of 
statistics, the case study, and the rdéle 
of accident. In the concluding section 
of the book, he urbanely discusses the 
writing up of research for publication. 
These topics are indeed significant for 
those persons concerned with graduate 
training. 

Perhaps the matters dealt with so 
deftly by Mr. Hillway seem trite—“every 


graduate student knows that’’—yet to 


one who has talked to hundreds of 
graduate students and has critically 
examined many a Master’s thesis and 
doctoral dissertation, these are matters 
which “every graduate student does not 
know.” Quite regrettably, for too man 
students graduate training consists of a col- 
lection of courses “passed” after the in- 
evitable quarter or semester examination, 
a hit-and-run compliance with the language 
requirement, and a dissertation prepared 
almost with the hope that it will be 
buried in the library stacks. Certainly 
if Mr. Hillway’s strictures could be 
carefully followed, the holders of Masters’ 
and Ph.D. degrees would not only be 
cultivated persons but those whose inde- 
pendent success in research would provide 
great personal satisfaction and would 
make them “capable of assuming leader- 
ship in the essential and rewarding task 
of adding te the world’s fnioeleden” 
(page 
erhaps the following quotation will 
send give the flavor of Mr. Hillway’s 
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The beginning scholar sometimes imagines 
that, when he has recorded the opinions of a 
great many experts upon some subject and 
then announced his own opinion, he has done 
research. This is not the case. . . . Problem- 
solving can be accomplished scientifically 
only through gathering and weighing the 
factual evidence (page 94). 


Although some scholars in certain 
subject-matter areas may believe that 
the precepts here given could not apply 
to their disciplines, it seems to ned 
reviewer that Mr. Hillway has shown 
that “knowledge is a seamless whole,” 
and that while “the subject matter and 
research materials of one department of 
study may differ from those of another, 
the tbnste principles of research remain 
the same” (page x). Certainly instruc- 
tors in courses dealing with methods of 
research will want to pay careful atten- 
tion to this volume, perhaps encourage 
their students to buy it. 

Everetr WALTERS 
Ohio State University 


A Los Angeles Case Study 


Aputt Epucation 1n TRANSITION: A 
Srupy or InstiruTIONAL INseEcuRITY, 
by Burton R. Clark. Berkeley, Cali- 
Padas University of California Press, 
1956. vit+202 pp. $3.00. 

Adult Education in Transition is a 
sociological study of the administration 
of adult-education activities of the public 
schools of California, but it has implica- 
tions beyond California and outside the 
public schools—more specifically to adult- 
education activities of colleges and uni- 
versities as well as of high schools. 

Adult education is described by Mr. 
Clark as a marginal activity, adult 
schools as marginal institutions, in the 
context of American education. Of course 
they are. “In broad terms, the primary 
mission of a public school system in the 
United States is the education of the 
young” (page 57). If so, the education 
of those no longer young must be regarded 
as a secondary mission. Their enter- 
tainment is a ‘:rtiary mission in the 
context of the school, and schools or 
activities devoted to the education or 
entertainment of adults will be marginal 
or peripheral. 
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In this context, Mr. Clark in his 
second chapter points out six “symp- 
toms” of the peripheral status of adult 
schools, and all of them apply (sometimes 
only by analogy) to adult schools outside 
California and to the evening college and 
extension activities of colleges and 
universities: 


1, Adult education in California public 
schools is in general backed only by 
permissive legislation, whereas other school 
saga are based on peremptory legis- 
ation. 

Adult education usually began as and 
often remains a secondary responsibility of 
those who work in it. 

. The adult school has no separate facilities 
or other fixed capital of its own. 

. Adult education is an early target of 
economy drives. 

. The program must be “sold” not only to 
the public but also to other educators. 

. Adult education (in California) brings into 
the local community more state aid, 
proportionately, than other school pro- 
grams; and adult educators are not 
confident of local support should this 
provision change. 


At least partly as a result of the mar- 
ginal status of adult education and of 
these particular symptoms of marginality, 
programs of adult education operate in 
an “enrollment economy” and the goals 
of adult education, formulated in terms 
of supply and demand, are general and 
diffuse. 

In the light of these conditions—the 
marginality of adult education, its de- 
pendence on an enrollment economy, and 
goals too diffuse and general to control 
decision making—Mr. Clark presents 
a case study of adult-education policies 
and procedures of the Los Angeles schoo! 
system, and on the basis of this case 
study provides a final chapter called 
“Implications for Theory and Policy.” 
The analysis of “Pressures on a Marginal 
Program” which constitutes Chapter II 
and this final chapter will command 
broader interest than the case study, but 
the case study gives good support to Mr. 
Clark’s analysis and recommendations. 

Joun S, Diexnorr 
Western Reserve University 
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A Hopeful Outlook 


Maturity Reapino: Its Nature 
AND Appraisal, by William Gray 
and Bernice Rogers. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1956. xii 
+273 pp. $5.00. 

This book is the first answer to the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
who asked, some five years ago, What is 
a mature reader? No one could know 
more about this subject than the dean of 
researchers in reading, William Gray. 
Miss Rogers has proved herself worthy 
of his special trust in compiling the 
evidence—further research and investi- 
ation will go easier because of this 

eeply probing and accurate reporting 

on what may be the most compelling 
educational problem: How does one 
become a mature reader? 

It would be unfair to call this the 
first answer to such a pressing question; 
for, as the authors point out in the first 
division of the book, many others have 
formulated theories concerning reading 
maturity. To the best of this reviewer's 
knowledge, the first fifty-six pages present 
the most careful summary of previous 
investigations yet to be published. From 
this welter and theory, 
the authors formulated a plan for com- 
piling and summarizing information ob- 
tained from nearly seventy-five interviews 
—one group of which is an attempt at 
a random selection, and another group 
of readers selected because of their 
maturity in reading. 

The results obtained from asking 
any such questions as How many 

ours do you spend in reading daily? and 

What do you read regularly? are coupled 

with both objective we over spe- 

cific selections and subjective judgments 

on depth of understanding to form a 

profile or scale of maturity. This instru- 

ment, so carefully worked out and well 
articulated, should be most useful to the 
classroom teacher who wants to prepare 
young readers to be mature readers— 
for the rest of their lives. (One of the 

neral findings supports the common 

Belief that college training does not 

always make a reader mature, nor does 

lack of education necessarily mean that 

a reader cannot become a mature reader.) 


- 
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Complicated though the interview and 
summary may be, the instrument here 
devised should be of aid to anyone who 
wants to become a more mature reader. 
But especially for the person who wants 
to extend the field of knowledge in readin 
should this method be tried, enanded 
and improved—for here the authors sug- 
gest some inherent weaknesses; for exam- 

le, not even the most mature reader 
interviewed read the required four hours 
daily which is set herein as the high 
rating. As to extending the concept of 
maturity, this reviewer agrees that in- 
herent capacity for mature reading must 
be measured as must such skills as speed 
and concentration. The very mature 
reader may, for example, do more reading 
in the one to two hours indicated as 
average than the immature reader could 
do in many more—or not at all. 

The general findings and conclusions 
must be mentioned briefly since they are 
both simple and valid. Their working 
definition of a mature reader—‘The 
efficient use of all the reading interests 
and skills that enable adults to continue 
their own personal development and to 


assume, with increasing effectiveness, 
their full role as good citizens” (page 
228)—proved to be an understatement. 
The mature reader has great enthusiasm 
for reading and interprets what he reads 
with accuracy and penetration. He reads 
on many different levels and for many 


different reasons. He reads deeply and 
in a scholarly fashion in at least one 
field. Most of all, however, he reads 
with an eye to his place of leadership in 
society—and he further listens more, 
sees more, understands more, and talks 
more about society’s problems and the 
solutions to problems. 

The implications of this research center 
around the need to organize adult-reading 
programs based on community needs, to 
study techniques of teaching maturity, to 
promulgate interest and self-motivation 
in reading, and the like. More research 
is needed to find out about the social 
role of the reader, the authors suggest. 
And especially is research needed to 
discover how to acquire “compelling 
motives for personal reading, the tmpor- 
tance of which lies in the fact that they 
provide the inner drive which contrib- 
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utes directly to growth in and prion a 
reading and lead ultimately to the 
establishment of mature types of reading 
behavior” (page 245). 

This k, most important in itself, 
may lead someone to find some more 
answers—that may be its great 


contribution. 
M. W. 
Purdue University 


A Special Concern 


Tue Domain or THE Facutty 1n Our 
Expanpinc by John 
Diekhoff. New York: Baines and 
Brothers, 1956. xv+204 pp. $3.00. 


This book deais with the problems of 
higher education. They are presented 
as continuously existing, not always of 
the same kind nor of the same urgency. 
From his well-informed position as a 
Director of Institutional Research, Mr. 
Diekhoff is especially concerned with 
the problems of hi her education as they 
now are and as they will be intensified 
and multiplied by increasing numbers 
of college students, and as they are being 
increased by the problems of adult edu- 
cation, expanding by reason of desire 
therefor and by reason of increased 
leisure and earlier retirement. 

Mass education is not a new phe- 
nomenon. The author vividly suggests 
that this term now is inadequate to 
inform; he reaches for an expression 
which will better denote the truth and 
one which also will be well saturated with 
connotative implications. “The Mob at 
the Gate” becomes the headline, which, 
when broken down into statistical form, 
refers to eight million persons of college 
age in the United States today with two 
million five hundred thousand of them 
now in college, followed by the prediction 
that, within 15 years, there will be 
fourteen million persons of college age 
in America with Eve million of them in 
college or attempting to enter college. 
In order to forestall assumption of 
exaggeration, Mr. Diekhoff hastens to 
warn that none of these five million are 
to be numbered among the “unborn 
heirs” of American citizens for they are 
all “lives in being.” 

In broad strokes, there is the bald 
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outline of the problem. What does the 
author’s breakdown reveal? Where is 
the money to come from? Mindful of 
the numerous deserved objects for which 
an educational institution may spend 
money, how is the new money to 
spent? How may teaching and admin- 
istrative staffs be doubled within 15 
ears? Indeed, how are these staffs to 

maintained at the present numerical 
level against increased competition for 
trained personnel by industry, by pro- 
fessions, and even by the trades? Are 
graduate schools adequately training 
those who want to become college 
teachers how to teach? What is the 
desirable balance between the acquisi- 
tion of capacity in research and in the 
capacity to arouse in college students a 
desire for educational accomplishment 
which will be self-perpetuating? What 
groundwork is laid for the development, 
in the potential college teacher, of a 
well-articulated educational philosophy? 
Are curriculums to be as 
static, or as subject to occasional or 
continuous change and reconstruction? 
What are the tests for determining when 
a change constitutes progress and when 
only mere change or even retrogression? 
How may there be developed a desirable 
reconciliation between the maintenance 
of the freedom of the professional posi- 
tion with the need for keener recognition 
of the contribution which intelligent 
co-operation between all faculty mem- 
bers, administrative staffs, and with the 
institution itself can make in the educa- 
tional process? 

The foregoing, and other questions, 
are ably discussed both with respect to 
the typical college and university and 
also with respect to the problems in- 
herent in meeting the demands for adult 
education. The author is concerned, 
primarily, with the college of liberal 
arts but much of his discussion is equally 
applicable to the professional and tech- 
nical school. 

In his probing into the educational 
body, the author no doubt will cause 
some pain, particularly in the graduate 
school, for inadequate training in teach- 
ing and will release some blood from 
complacent faculty members, but he 
provides medical and surgical apparatus 
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and also the vitamins of growth which, 
if wisely used, should produce a better 
functioning of the educational corpus. 
Mr. Diekhoff’s book is written in an 
engaging literary style and is well for- 
tified by references to the literature on 
higher education. It should stimulate, 
not only those who are deeply concerned 
about the increasing problems of higher 
education, but also the most lethargic 
members of the profession. 
E, Brarrron 
_Emeritus, University of Illinois 
College of Law 


Teachers’ Colleges Can 
Select Superior Students 
BEN D. WOOD 


AND 
ROBERT D. NORTH 
[Continued from page 426| 
that certain teachers’ colleges, such 
as the sixteen co-operating in these 
studies, are helping to raise the 
standards of the teaching profession 
by practicing selective admission, and 
that such colleges are competing 
successfully with a sizable group of 
liberal-arts colleges in attracting 
and holding superior students. 
(Vol. XXVII, No. 8] 


The Réle of Physical Education 
[Continued from page 453) 

4. The substitution of required mili- 
tary training is the main reason 
given by the 4 per cent which do 
not require physical education for 
graduation. 

. Approximately 7 out of each to 
colleges in this study indicate they 
use the same type of grading sys- 
tem in required physical education 
as is used in the other areas. 

. Only two-thirds of these institutions 
(reported in conclusion No. 5) put 
the same valuation on required 
physical-education marks as they 
do on other academic courses; that 
is, they allow quality points earned 


in required physical education to 
accrue toward graduation honors. 

. The other one-third of these colleges 
—amounting to 24 per cent of the 
total sample—report directly or 
indicate indirectly that in the 
opinion of the responding admin- 
istrator, required physical educa- 
tion is below the “academic value” 
of the remainder of their course 
offerings and is not important to 
their graduates’ futures. The most 
frequent reason given for not in- 
cluding quality points earned in 

‘required physical education in the 
averages of honor graduates (37 
out of 60 colleges) was that the 
“practice is traditional.” 

. The majority of college adminis- 
trators in the North Central area 
recognize the required physical- 
education programs in their colleges 
as integral and constructive parts of 
their curriculums which lead their 
students through a process of 
growth, the quantity and quality 
of which can be and is measured in 
the same units as all other subject- 
matter. 


University or Corporation? 
JAMES C. CAREY 
[Continued from page 444\ 
must understand that they, as em- 
ployees of a state corporation, are 
not free to think through matters 
from the point of view of independent 


individuals. If their institutions are 
not in any sense independent centers 
of learning, they are subject state 
agencies. If theirs is an independent, 
or at least quasi-independent, center 
of learning they should inform the 
citizens of their states as to the pur- 
pose, meaning, and significance of a 
university and academic freedom. 
If theirs is merely a subject state 
agency, they must prepare to educate 
themselves out of that condition. I 
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see no real danger of a state institu- 
tion of higher learning becoming too 
independent of the state, at least not 
as long as most of the financial 
resources are channeled through the 
state legislatures. 

Once the faculty and the public 

understand that the free-minded uni- 
versity is the mirror of the past, the 
challenging spirit of the present, and 
the hope of the future, the corpora- 
tion complex will have lost its hold. 
The university never was, and now 
should not be, considered the creature 
of either an industrial age or of our 
highly centralized state government. 
The university could not have been a 
product of these two for the simple 
reason that it existed long before 
these two were born. The hopes of 
both of these as well as of our whole 
civilization are bound up with the 
real university. 
. . « This institution will be based on the 
illimitable freedom of the human mind. 
For here we are not afraid to follow truth 
wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate any 
error so long as reason is left free to 
combat it.’ 

In my mind the corporation- 
complex university is not compatible 
with this ideal university philosophy 
for two significant reasons: First, it 
does not work toward a condition of 
mind which will be conducive to free 
inquiry and free teaching. Second, 
the corporation-complex university 
tends to make a soulless functionar 
out of the professor or the manera | 
worker. As such he is not able to 
discover or demonstrate what the 
spirit means to life. Without these 
two the university can never play its 
full réle of creativity, whatever its 
other merits may be. [Vol. XXVII, No. 8] 


*The Writings of Thomas Jefferson. Washington, 
D. C.: mas Jefferson Memorial Association, 
1903, Vol. XV, p. 303. (Library Edition). 
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